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PREFACE. 


THE following Papers, along with others, were contributed 
to the Seventh Conference of the Scottish Church Society 
held in Edinburgh in March .1909; those only are now 
published which have direct and exclusive bearing upon 
the main subject discussed at the Conference: “The 
Necessary Requirements of the Church of Scotland in any 
Re-union.” 

Among the objects of the Society is “The furtherance 
of Catholic Unity in every way consistent with true loyalty 
to the Church of Scotland.” In so far as the present Re- 
union movements follow spiritual and religious, rather 
than denominational lines, the testimony of the Society 
has, perhaps, done something to awaken them. It has 
not forgotten, however, the qualifying clause in the state- 
ment of its object, above quoted; and in these Papers 
there is, accordingly, an endeavour to ascertain what in 
any Re-union “true loyalty to the Church of Scotland ” will 
require. 

The Papers, after revision, are printed substantially in 
the form in which they were read, with the exception that, 
in one instance, references have been expanded more fully 
than was permissible in view of the time assigned for 
reading. 

While the Papers, as a whole, are published with the 
approval of the Society, each writer is responsible only for 
the contents of his own contribution. 
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ADEQUATE SECURITY FOR THE CHURCH’S 
WITNESS TO THE FAITH. 


T 
THE Rev. Rocer §. Kirkpatrick, B.D., GovAN. 


THE general subject proposed for this Conference must not 
be construed as implying any lack of sympathy upon the 
part of this society or of its members towards the longing 
for union which fills so many hearts to-day. The very 
constitution of the society includes among the special 
objects to be aimed at in its operations “ The deepening of 
a penitential sense of the sin and peril of schism,” and 
“The furtherance of Catholic Unity in every way consistent 
with true loyalty to the Church of Scotland.” We have 
always maintained that the present state of ecclesiastical 
division is essentially wrong. We clearly recognise that it 
is responsible for consequences not only foolish and wasteful, 
but also injurious to Religion to an incalculable degree. 
We regard it as a favourable omen that the once popular 
apologies for separation, which asserted the sufficiency of 
a mere “spiritual” union, and the stimulating virtues of 
rivalry and competition, have now become obsolete. And 
we hail with thankfulness the new spring of thought, 
sentiment, and action which, seeking peace instead of strife 
among the churches of our land, seems to make the gradual 
and ultimate reconciliation of the household of Faith a hope, 
after all, not too extravagant to be indulged. 

But the very zeal for. reunion, which contains so much 
promise, is liable also to go astray. Unless accompanied 
by circumspection and prudently guided, it tends to become 
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indiscriminating, impatient, fanatical. In more quarters 
than one we observe with regret a certain intolerance of 
caution, a disposition to blind precipitancy, a gratuitous 
assumption that reunion at any price is the one policy 
which should dominate all the counsels of our Church 
to-day. Such a temper of mind is most earnestly to be 
deprecated. The blessing of unity is not the only con- 
sideration to be weighed. There are other interests, not 
less sacred, which we require to serve; other principles, 
for which also we stand; other trusts, which also have 
been committed to our keeping. And we must take heed, 
lest, pursuing union for mere union’s sake, we forfeit the 
substance for the shadow ; lest, relinquishing the heritage 
of our Church—a heritage not only precious in itself, but 
without which any possible amalgamation would be lament- 
ably impoverished—we empty the proximate union of all 
real value, and gain nothing in effect but the consolidation 
of a further obstacle to the larger reconciliation for which 
we hope. In the interests of the movement itself, may 
we not, therefore, plead that the necessary requirements 
of the Church of Scotland in any reunion should be carefully 
considered and clearly stated— considered and stated as they 
have not yet been ? 

Foremost among these requirements we place the 
provision of adequate security for the Church’s witness to 
the Faith. By the Faith * we do not mean the developed 
doctrine of the Reformed churches or the particular state- 
ment of such doctrine embodied in the common confession 
of the Presbyterian churches. What security should be 
required for the main positions asserted in these systems— 
for such doctrines as those of the Atonement, for example, 
and of Grace, and of the Ordinances of Grace—is an 
important question. But it is not one which arises under 

* For purposes of definition, I here accept the distinction between Creed 
and Confession so admirably drawn in the Macleod Memorial Lecture for 
1905: ‘Creed is the statement of essential belief—of what makes a Chris- 


tian ; that is to say, of Christianity itself—and is thus the bond of Christian 
men. Confessions, on the other hand, embody their differences” (p. 16). 
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this head. We are dealing with a question more funda- 
mental—with the question of security for the Faith. If 
the Faith be secured, the doctrines referred to are not 
at present likely to be imperilled. But symptoms do exist 
which seem to infer that churches upon the downward 
grade may still profess to be evangelical while actually 
abandoning any definite and unequivocal witness to the 
Faith. By “the Faith” we are to understand—not any- 
thing subjective; nor, vaguely, “the Christian attitude to 
Christ”; nor even the consensus of belief which may be 
gathered from the attitude of all Christian men to Christ :— 
but rather that which itself dictates the Christian attitude ; 
that which binds men to the Christian attitude; that 
without which there would not be any Christian attitude 
at all—‘the Faith which was once for all delivered to the 
saints.” The Faith is the statement of the Gospel which 
we have received, wherein we stand, whereby we are saved : 
of that which is primary; of that which is essential; of 
that which constitutes the very House of the Household of 
Faith, outside of which a man can no longer call himself a 
Catholic or even a Christian. The historic Facts of our 
Saviour’s Birth, Death, Resurrection, Ascension and Gift of 
the Holy Spirit, together with the great elementary doctrines 
which interpret these facts—the Doctrines of the Trinity, 
of the Person and two-fold Nature of Christ, of the 
Personality and Mission of the Holy Ghost—these form the 
contents of the Faith for which security must be demanded. 
The Faith, thus defined, is evidently something vastly more 
important than the mere reunion of Religious Bodies. It 
would be better indeed to remain separate, a small and 
isolated body—Athanasius contra mundwm—confessing 
that Faith, than to be part of the most imposing religious 
amalgamation, which had achieved its comprehensiveness 
by the surrender of such a trust. We dare not unite with 
any who.do not hold that Faith in its integrity. That 
Faith is the treasure of which the Church has been 
appointed guardian; the talent which has been given her 
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to employ. Any branch of the Church, which at any time 
consents in any spirit of false liberality or for any advantage 
whatsoever to barter away or to diminish that Faith, by 
the very act of doing so cuts itself off, and can no longer 
be reckoned as a branch of the Catholic Church of God. 

To bear witness to that Faith is one principal end of the 
mission of the Church in the world. She fulfils it «mplicitly 
by her system of worship and by the character of her life. 
She fulfils it expressly by her corporate declarations. 
They are the banners which she displays. They are the 
colours under which she fights. They are the manifests by 
which she openly announces what she is and what is her 
allegiance. She cannot change these colours, even if she 
would. If she attempt to change them, she herself becomes 
something different. The claim of any such liberty as 
would imply that the Faith is the mere reflection of the 
Church’s transitory consciousness, variable at various times 
and in various circumstances, constitutes a claim which 
can never be allowed. The Faith is independent of the 
Church. The Faith was revealed before the life of the 
Church began, The Church is not the judge of the Faith. 
But the Faith is the judge of the Church. The Church 
does not make it. She professes it. She is not an 
association for the discovery of truth. She is an organ for 
the proclamation of the truth. She can stipulate no 
cautious reservation in her attitude towards the Faith. 
She must commit herself to it wholly, and stake all—all 
her position, all her influence, all her temporalities—upon 
the venture. So far from the union of churches requiring 
that the testimony of the united Church should be accom- 
panied with an assertion of so-called “ spiritual freedom” as 
regards relation to the Creed, one chief purpose of any 
legitimate amalgamation must be the maintenance of that 
Christian testimony with still more emphatic and confident 
assurance. Why did our Lord pray for the unity of all 
believers? Was it not that the world might be convinced ? 
“T pray that they all may be one, as Thou, Father, art in 
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Me, and I in Thee; that they also may be one in Us; that 
the world may believe that Thow hast sent Me.” Any 
union, however comprehensive, which leaves the terms of 
the Faith indefinite or variable, will utterly fail to im- 
press the world. It is the thunder of a Creed one and 
recognisable and unchanging from generation to generation 
that really compels the world to stand still and to inquire 
what the phenomenon imports. 

What security, then, may we regard as adequate for the 
Church’s witness to the Faith in any reunion? The mere 
circumstance that in the aggregate the ministers and 
people of the uniting churches are steadfast in their 
allegiance to that Faith is not alone sufficient. No doubt 
for the ultimate promise of vital and permanent adherence 
to the Faith we must look to the witness of the Holy 
Spirit in the life of the community, to the consensus of all 
faithful people. But no public contract can be entered 
into upon the mere understanding of indefinite good faith. 
No judicature could recognize an agreement based upon 
mere confidence. The terms of the Creed must be set 
forth precisely, in some common declaration, solemnly ac- 
cepted by both or all parties to the union. This is essential 
not only for subsequent educative and disciplinary purposes, 
and not only that the body newly constituted may explain 
to the world what it is and what it stands for, but also 
for the actual effecting of any solid union at all. In whatever 
union there must be articles of union ; and of these articles 
of union the most absolutely indispensable is a declaration 
affording adequate security for the continued witness to the 
Faith. What declaration of this nature may the Church 
of Scotland, then, regard as sufficient and satisfactory ? 
The Westminster Confession is the Common Confession of 
the Presbyterian Churches. No one can deny that it con- 
tains the substance of the Faith. But it admittedly con- 
tains a great deal more that does not enter into the 
substance of the Faith. If union were to be effected by 
simple absorption into the Church of Scotland, our present 
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relation to the Westminster Confession might be held to 
afford all the security that is requisite. But it is one thing 
to maintain that confession in the continuity of existing 
circumstances. It would be quite another thing to reaffirm 
it as a whole in circumstances entirely novel. Were the 
Westminster Confession proposed as the security in question, 
it could scarcely now be proposed without considerable re- 
servations. And, in order to provide stable security amid 
the prevalent unsettlement of Religious thought, the re- 
servations made could not be left to the vagueness of such 
declaratory acts as the General Assembly hitherto has taken 
refuge in. They would have to be defined. In other words, 
the Westminster Confession could not serve as a concordat 
of Faith for the United Church unless accompanied by a 
detailed statement of those things which do enter into the 
substance of the Faith. That statement would require to 
be absolutely categorical. It could not accept the condition 
of any such claim of freedom to “‘alter, change, add to, or 
modify” as is asserted in the Declaratory Act of the General 
Assembly of the United Free Church of 1905. The Act 
referred to was doubtless framed as a safeguard against 
the intervention of the Civil Courts in matters regarding 
which the jurisdiction of the State was denied. The framers 
of it were surely far from intending to jeopardize the witness 
of their Church to the Faith. Nevertheless the claim 
made, being unlimited in its scope, might easily in course 
of time and under stress of controversy lead to that 
disastrous consequence. “This Church (said the late 
Lord Robertson) has made as part of its constitution a 
declaration that she is absolute master of her own creed ; 
that she can alter it to any extent to-day or to-morrow 
to the end of the chapter.” This Act withholds the 
very security which we insist upon as indispensable. How 
could the Church of Scotland safely enter into any union 
the terms of which contained or involved consent to such a 
declaration and claim? How could the Church of Scotland 
unite with any Church which persisted in the unqualified 
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assertion of such a declaration and claim? It is no mere 
question of the adjustment of relations to the State. Even 
were the State willing, as has been irenically proposed, to 
concede to each “body of persons professing Christianity ” 
irresponsible liberty, as a privileged association, “to frame, 
modify, change or add to its Confession of Faith, by 
whatever name known,” no Church, which recognizes its 
true position of subordination to the Faith, dare advance 
a claim to possess any such inherent right, dare exercise a 
power which implies cecumenical authority, in respect of 
those articles of belief which are Catholic and essential. As 
an adequate and firm security for our witness to the Faith 
in any proposed union, some definite summary of belief 
must therefore be agreed upon—some definite summary of 
belief to which uniting churches will bind themselves 
without reservation—some definite summary of belief 
which shall exhibit them in their union as undoubted 
Confessors of the Catholic Creed of Christendom. 

Many considerations point to the Nicene Creed as that 
formulation of the Faith which affords most suitably the 
measure of security required. More than that Creed need 
not be demanded so far as the Faith is concerned, and less 
must not be accepted. It may be difficult indeed to 
obtain immediate approbation of that Creed as a basis of 
union in modern times. The philosophic term employed 
in its cardinal assertion may be said to have lost its 
positive meaning. But, while the inadequacy of human 
language to express the mysteries of God leaves every 
form of words embodying the Faith open to criticism of 
some sort, the truth which the Nicene Fathers intended 
to assert remains perfectly clear, and is not philosophic but 
is scriptural in its source. Certain it is, that, whatever 
difficulty the adoption of the Nicene Creed may encounter, 
the difficulty of constructing a new summary of the Faith 
and of obtaining a general consent to it, would be in- 
comparably greater. The futility of recent efforts to devise 
a new formula of subscription to the Confession of Faith 
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does not promise success in the more ambitious under- 
taking ; and the actual attempt made by Professor Denny to 
suggest a new symbol of the Church’s unity affords startling 
illustration of the serious risks to which the experiment of 
creed-making would expose us. Even if a new summary of 
the Faith could be composed, complete in substance, perfect 
in statement, acceptable to all, it would still be devoid of 
that historic value, that glorious prestige of the ages, 
that unique authority of the undivided Church which 
attaches to the Nicene Creed, and which no other creed 
either possesses or ever can possess. This further and 
conspicuous advantage the adoption of the Nicene Creed 
as a basis of union would offer, that it would open and 
keep open that prospect which should never be obscured— 
the prospect of a union larger than mere Presbyterianism, 
which may yet be accomplished, as we hope and pray, 
in the providence of God. Well might the scattered 
fragments of the Presbyterian Church, looking for a union 
still wider in the days to come, concentrate upon a creed, 
of which, as also of the other Catholic Creeds, the Second 
Helvetic Confession (accepted by our General Assembly 
in 1566) declared with memorable emphasis: “To speak 
many things in few words, with a sincere heart we believe, 
and with liberty of speech we freely profess, whatsoever 
things are defined out of the Holy Scriptures, in the 
Creeds and in the decrees of those first four and most 
excellent Councils—held at Niczea, Constantinople, Ephesus 
and Chalcedon—together with blessed Athanasius’ Creed, 
and all other Creeds like unto these, touching the mystery 
of the Incarnation of our Lord Jesus Christ; and we 
condemn all things contrary to the same. And thus 
we retain the Christian, sound and Catholic Faith, whole 
and inviolable, knowing that nothing is contained in the 
aforesaid Creeds which is not agreeable to the Word of 
God, and makes wholly for the uncorrupt declaration of 
the Faith.” 

The Nicene Creed, then, in content, if not also in form, 
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is the security which we should require for the Church’s 
witness to the Faith. 

Earnestly as we long to see the One Flock for which 
our Lord made intercession, the vision can never be 
realised without common acknowledgment of the One 
Shepherd. We shall seek for unity in vain by the way 
of Christological ambiguity and an inconsistent compre- 
hensiveness. The many Christs of divergent modern 
thought do not become One Person by the mediation of 
generalities. It is only THE ONE SHEPHERD, Whose Person 
is adoringly recognised by the great Catholic Creeds, Who 
will gather out of many folds HIS ONE FLOCK. 


II. 


THE Rev. A. Stuart Martin, B.D., ABERDEEN. 


THIS paper is designedly of more general import than the 
preceding. Its subject matter need not on that account be 
of less interest or be found to be less in line with the course 
of our discussion, What precisely do we mean by safe- 
guarding the Faith? It is on clear definitions of the Faith 
that our terms of Communion one with another rest, 
Wherein lies the necessity of such definition? And on 
what principles must such definition proceed, if the 
Faith is to be held intact? These questions arise at present 
not merely in view of the problem of union and communion 
with other denominations; they are questions having a 
wider relation in face of the theological ideas of the present 
age. The most pressing of those theological movements is 
the reconciliation of two ideas that seem contradictory— 
viz. revelation and evolution. The modern mind lives, 
moves, and has its being in the latter idea. The religious 
mind lives, moves, and has its being in the former idea. 
Are they compatible? We inherit the doctrine of the 
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Church—a doctrine which embodies the Faith. Scholarly 
study reveals the fact that it has been the subject of de- 
velopment, a development whose course can be clearly traced. 
There are careful students who affirm that in the course of 
development, not only has much been added of erroneous and 
extraneous matter, but even the central essence of the 
Faith has been modified for the worse. There are others 
who stoutly defend the whole development. There are still 
others who in varying measure accept the traditional 
doctrine in its fundamental definitions, but reject the rest 
as subordinate accretions. How are we to know which of 
these classes occupies reliable ground? May a Church that 
accepts the modern idea of evolution as applicable to the 
doctrinal contents of revelation develop so far as to transform 
entirely those contents and thus lose the Faith? How are 
we to distinguish the revelation in its primary essence, 
which must at all hazards be preserved, from the additional 
and accretionary matter that may be set aside ? 

In much of the most recent controversy on the develop- 
ment of doctrine two assumptions are made. The first is, 
that the contents of the Christian Faith are in some 
measure arbitrary additions to a body of central truth. It 
is assumed that there is a certain amount of truth upon 
which all agree; to this other ideas may be added, which 
some consider false and others hold as true. An appeal is 
then made to Christian men to cease from insisting on that 
which is special to certain minds and to maintain merely 
that on which all agree. The second assumption is that 
the developed doctrine of the Christian Faith is not only 
arbitrary but practically useless, It is not expected that 
those who hold it should find any practical use for it; it is 
widely regarded as an extrinsic addition to a series of 
common beliefs as a matter of intellectual interest only and 
without definitely religious value. Both of these assumptions 
are mischievous, and we must make clear to ourselves the 
reason why. 


To begin with, (1) we must insist that evolution and 
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revelation are not contradictories, Revelation deals with 
origins ; evolution is a method descriptive of a process. 
All evolution is part of revelation ; but all revelation is not 
evolution. Evolution postulates involution; the unfolding of 
all things postulates their primary enfolding. All evolution 
looks back to the Divine Existence as its background. What 
is revealed therefore may evolve. But revelation itself is 
always original Divine Action. It comes from above and from 
without. Revelation is not revelation, if it does not reveal. 
All conceptions of revelation which reduce it so as to be syno- 
nymous with a quickened spiritual insight simply, or with a 
heightened religious consciousness, or present it as anything 
indistinguishable from the proper action of the human mind, 
are to be set aside. Revelation is not the mental action of man 
—it is the Act of God; and is accepted by man. Further, 
the revelation of God is not abstract but concrete, more of 
life than of intellect. Primarily, it is not a truth but a 
Person, and has been offered to mankind through personal 
history, by the medium of historical events. It is of real 
importance to remember this, that the Christian Idea, the 
content of Christian Doctrine, was not at first given in 
itself apart, in isolation, as some “essence” or invariable 
substance, which we can rediscover after dropping off from 
it all the arbitrary and subsidiary additions that have grown 
up around it in the course of the centuries. On the contrary, 
it was planted as a Life in a company of believers, who 
manifested its power in their lives; and it has grown with 
their growth. What we have to recognise, therefore, is 
this, that Christian Doctrine bases itself ultimately on two 
sources, neither of which is solely of human operation; both 
of which are referable to Divine origination—(a) the Facts 
of Christ’s life and teaching ; (b) the Experience of believers 
in Him interpreting life and its problems in the light of 
those Facts. 

Christian Doctrine has grown up as a vital thing in the 
soil of actual life, in the experience of Christian living. 
Jesus appeared among men and lived and taught. He gave 
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the Truth by what He said, did, and lived ; words, works, 
personality, all taught and impressed men. His rich and 
varied utterance of Himself fell into the hearts of men and 
women who became His followers. Into their very being it 
entered with transforming power, making them “new 
creatures.” By and by it filtered through their mind and 
life, seeking expression as their experience demanded. 
It is this reproduction of the Truth which Jesus taught and 
lived that constitutes Christian Doctrine. 

Thus, in the second place, (2) keeping the foregoing con- 
siderations in view, we may realize what the Church has 
done. She has received the Facts; and as the witnessing 
Church, has borne testimony to them, Again, she has 
lived the Facts in personal believing experience and con- 
tinually come to a clearer apprehension of their meaning 
—age after age ; and as the teaching Church, ecclesia docens, 
has taught that meaning. The results of this continuous 
process, the process of the Church’s apprehension of the 
reality of the Historic Facts of the Revealed Life of God, 
she has embodied in the definitions of the Faith. The 
Facts cannot develop; they are not subject to evolution— 
they can neither be added to nor taken from. The devout 
intellect of the Church, meditating on these Facts in the 
light of believing experience, within the Historic Body, con- 
tinuously gaining further glimpses of their power and truth, 
has preserved the fruits of that wealth of spiritual insight, 
in that most majestic of all intellectual developments, the 
development of Christian Dogma. The primary revelation, 
the personal Life of Christ, is given. The apprehension of 
that Life by believing experience is also given. Such being 
their origin, neither the one nor the other is, in origin, sub- 
ject of evolution. The Act of God appears both at the start 
and throughout the process. By that Act of God the 
Church is always preserved from falling, in her developments, 
into anything like complete perversion, or corruption ; or 
essential and fundamental modification of His revelation. 
To this, first, let us firmly hold. The Life Incarnate of 
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God in Christ, given first in Jesus of Nazareth, continued 
after His Ascension by means of the Gifts of the Ascended 
Lord, is with men; and being always with men—“ Lo, 
I am with you to the end of the world ”—secures to and 
safeguards within all the Church’s thought concerning it, 
an original element which may properly be termed inde- 
fectible and divine. To a second result we also firmly 
hold. The great doctrines of the Faith are not mere 
intellectual gymnastics, of slight practical utility. They 
are not the outcome of merely logical processes, They 
sum up vast intellectual movements indeed, but intellectual 
movements that were set agoing by splendid interior in- 
spirations of the moral and spiritual life. The Nicene 
' Theology is as superior to the Classic-Greek philosophy, 
as the Christian life of the first five centuries is superior 
to the Greek life of the preceding five. These Nicene 
dogmas enshrine a mental development—they no less 
embody sacred impulses. It is a matter of the highest 
practical importance whether we think of God as Socrates 
and Plato did, or think of Him as the Apostles and their 
successors have done. Life and conduct must be totally 
different to the minds that are fed on the revealed realities 
conveyed through the doctrines of the Trinity, Incarnation, 
Atonement, and Ascension; and totally different in the 
right direction. 

In the third place, then, (3) is it possible to find a 
principle or test by which to assure ourselves that we are 
still holding fast the Faith? What has been revealed by 
the Divine Act may, we have stated, undergo develop- 
ment. Yes, but only in the apprehension of its power and 
significance. There are limits. First, there are the Facts. 
The Facts themselves cannot change. He whom they set 
forth, is the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever, Here, 
all who accept the position that Christian Faith rests on 
Facts not Doctrine, find a plane of agreement. Secondly, 
there is the dogmatic interpretation of the Facts, as all 
the difference between Nicea and Nazareth. Many have 
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found, and many will always find difficulty here. Notori- 
ously the Nicene developments hang on a term—homoousion, 
which is not a Scriptural term. Its introduction created 
misgiving at the time. Its presence is the chief ground of 
objection to-day. It‘is a philosophical term which is no 
longer the central or most pregnant term of philosophy. 
It won its place through the great Nicene Divines explain- 
ing that if the term were novel, the idea it set forth was 
not, and that the word was necessary to guard what was 
the central and fundamental faith of the Church. With 
this proviso, we find a second sure ground on which to 
stand. The idea set forth in the Nicene dogma is the co- 
equality of God and Christ—the Divinity of the Lord. The 
point here to note is, that this doctrine is the outcome of 
the Facts, originally received; and of the experience in- 
duced by those Facts. Men were brought to know Christ, 
and were taught by the Holy Spirit that He was Lord, 
and in the dogma sought to say so. Terms might be new, 
but the ideas were not. The revealed ideas, not the 
terms, therefore, are the determining factor. The appeal 
to Scripture is paramount. In, eg. the development of 
the dogma of Transubstantiation in the Medieval Church 
—that appeal is not made paramount. In the doctrine 
that became in this and other points current in the later 
Medieval Church, the Scriptural background is gone, 
Hence the Reformation developments. The Reformation 
in its broad features is a return to the Scriptures. Much 
in the Reformed standards is of but local and temporary 
interest ; and in a new time like ours, is indeed hardly 
intelligible, and may well be let drop—tlet drop, not that 
it was untrue, but that it has fallen into desuetude. But 
the “sum and substance” of the Reformed doctrine is 
unquestionably to be held valid as legitimate evolution, 
in contrast with the current doctrines which it opposed, 
and which pervaded popular Catholicism, The Reformers 
deliberately held to the Ancient Dogma—their controversy 
is not with it, but with developments that had gradually 
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arisen on secondary doctrines, developments that embodied 
instincts of the popular mind rather than features of 
Divine revelation. 

Again, those Reformation developments are not to be 
abjured. It is they, and not Romanist traditions, that have 
led the van of modern progress both in secular and sacred 
departments of life. The safeguarding of the Faith implies, 
therefore, not simply a return to the New Testament, but 
also to the Nicene doctrine, and to the Reformed doctrine 
as well, to “the sum and substance” of both. That “sum 
and substance” is the systematic presentation of the truth 
which is the central truth of the Christian Faith, “the 
Divinity of our Lord and Redeemer.” No development 
of doctrine can develop us out of that. There are two ways 
of teaching the past traditional doctrine—the one is to com- 
plete it ; the other istorenounceit. We renounce nothing 
that the past Church has found to be serviceable in sus- 
taining her experience of the Divinity of her Head and 
Lord. The old truth that lived spiritually in the minds of 
those who first livingly apprehended it, and which has 
pulsated all through the historical process, has to be caught 
up again, realized in its essential vitality and expressed in 
harmony with the modern spirit. The first step, however, 
towards that high end is not taken by repudiating the 
simple yet profound definitions of the great Divines of the 
Historic Church, but by the resolute endeavour to under- 
stand them, and incorporate these sacred impulses for mind 
and heart which they enshrine. The Church that finds she 
cannot do this must be prepared to fall into the rear: since 
such a Church falls out of line with the historic process 
which the New Testament Scriptures set agoing and which 
has never ceased, dimly indeed at times but none the less 
truly to guide and inspire. That historic process has an im- 
manent rationality which is its best justification. It is his- 
torically certain that the great Reformation leaders inten- 
tionally framed the Church formulas in accordance with the 
positions here laid down and especially those two—(1) To 


16 The Church's Wetness to the Fath. 


build upon and to complete the past : (2) To enable all to 
use those formulas and to serve the Church who were willing 
to disclaim and cast aside all novelties subversive of the 
best spirit of that past. We, gentlemen, wear their 


mantle. 


ADEQUATE SECURITY FOR THE -CONTINUANCE 
OF THE MINISTRY. 


ie 
THe Rev. H. J. WorHerspoon, M.A., St OswaLp’s. 


THIS subject is hardly at all in any immediate reference 
controversial. The three sections of the historical Chris- 
tianity of Scotland, among whom questions of reunion have 
arisen, hold the same theory of the sacred ministry, and each 
believes itself to have preserved that ministry and to possess 
it. For ourselves and those who have seceded from us the 
question of orders need present no obstacle to reunion. The 
Church of Scotland has declined to raise the question 
of “orderly association” as to the action of separated 
presbyters who have continued to ordain after secession ; 
it has recognized their ordinations by permitting those who 
are in succession from them to be called under certain cir- 
cumstances to her incumbencies ; and that being the case, 
their succession is the same as our own, while their and 
our definitions on the subject (1 am unable to speak 
as to their practice, of which I have no_ sufficient 
knowledge), are, of course, identical. Between our- 
selves and Scottish Episcopalians there are matters of 
difference, historical and critical, which lie for discussion ; 
as to which some common inquiry, not by way of con- 
troversy but for ascertainment of fact, is to be desired. 
With them too, however, we are happily in agreement both 
as to the source and nature of the ministry and as to the 
manner of its continuance. We recognize their orders.* 

* ‘¢The form of ordination which hath been in the Church of England 

. we hold for substance to be valid . . . let him be admitted without 
any new ordination ” (Form of Church Government, Rules, 10). 
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We believe that in the past they have recognized our orders ; 
and we hope that with such conjunct ascertainment of fact 
as I have ventured to desiderate they will see themselves 
free to renew that recognition and so to remove the most 
serious obstacle which stands in the way of the larger union. 
Fortunately then in Scotland the position is easier than it 
is in England, where the question is between a Church 
possessing the historical ministry and holding that same 
view of its apostolic origin and continuous devolution which 
is familiar to ourselves, and powerful masses of dissent which 
disclaim the theory and are for the most part without pre- 
tence to possess the inheritance. With us the question is 
between Presbyterians and Presbyterians, and next between 
Presbyterians and Episcopalians who have our doctrine of 
Church and ministry, and differ only as to inter-relations of 
the ministry. There is no hazard to the continuance of 
the ministry from any union of these who trace a common 
descent from the undivided Scottish Church. Occasion for 
anxiety will arise only if reunion should later come to be 
discussed with Christian communions of a different origin 
—with those various forms of English separation (as Inde- 
pendency or Wesleyanism) which have from time to time 
entered Scotland and have now some hold among us. That 
point is as yet far from being reached here ;_ but it is already 
reached in our colonies ; and it is not clear that, so far as 
negotiations have proceeded there, security for the continu- 
ance of the ministry in the sense of Presbyterian theory and 
practice has been as yet adequately obtained. We -are 
concerned in these negotiations ; we are in communion with 
the colonial churches: this Church is the Mother-Church in 
relation to them, and should interest herself in their pre- 
servation of that heritage of orders which she has trans- 
mitted to them; and they are in the way to establish 
precedents which it will be difficult for us to ignore when a 
similar stage may be reached in the process of reunion here, 
If in the colonies Presbyterianism and Independency shall 
have then united upon the basis of government by courts 
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in appearance Presbyterian but composed of persons who are 
not required to be presbyters, our task in securing the con- 
tinuance of the ministry here will be so much the harder. 
We do not, then, go beyond the need of the moment if 
at this stage we remind ourselves and our brethren of what 
our doctrinal position as to the ministry is. 

It is with the doctrine only that we are for the moment 
concerned. There are other questions: whether presbyteral 
succession is lawful; and whether, being lawful, we have 
preserved and possess it. We are challenged on both these 
grounds, and on the proper occasion we are ready to 
render our answer. Our position, of course, is that the 
presbyterate is the fundamental order, and contains 
indefeasibly the power of transmission ; and we are satisfied 
that it has been transmitted to us, and that we have it. I 
assume these things, and ask whether the Church of 
Scotland attaches importance to them, bases anything upon 
them, and holds a doctrine of the ministry which involves 
them, a doctrine which binds us to guard and to transmit 
what we have received as we have received it. 

I. Our present position in the matter is by our standards 
absolutely clear. The visible Church, Catholic or universal, 
is the Kingdom of the Lord Jesus Christ, the house and 
family of God. Unto this visible Catholic Church Christ 
hath given the ministry, oracles, and ordinances of God, and 
doth by His own presence and Spirit according to His 
promise make them effectual.* There is one General 
Church visible held forth in the New Testament.t Christ 
hath instituted a government and governors ecclesiastical 
in the Church; to that purpose the Apostles did im- 
mediately receive the Keys from the hand of Jesus Christ ; 
and Christ hath since continually furnished some with gifts 
of government and with commission to exercise the same.} 
Ordination is always to be continued in the Church. 


* Confession of Faith, xxv. 
+ Form of Church Government, ‘‘ Of the Church.” 
+ Ibid. ‘‘Of Church Government.” 
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Every minister of the Word is to be ordained by imposition 
of hands and prayer with fasting by those preaching 
presbyters to whom it doth belong.* Records are to be 
carefully kept of the names of persons ordained, and of the 
presbyters who did impose hands upon them. It is 
requisite that ministers be ordained by some who, being set 
apart themselves for the work of the ministry, have power 
to join in the setting apart of others. 

Here is our doctrine. The Ministry, equally with the 
Oracles and Ordinances—that is, with the Faith and 
Sacraments—is a deposit from the beginning. Christ has 
given and continually gives it. Ministry does not originate 
in the Church any more than the Gospel originates in the 
Church, but is bestowed from on high in order that there 
may be a Church; is “given . . . for the gathering” as 
well as “for the perfecting of it.” It is Apostolic: “to 
that purpose the Apostles did receive” their commission 
from Christ ; it is sent of Christ, as Christ is sent of God ; 
and it is received by the Church, not evolved from the 
Church. It continues as it was given, in direct mission 
from the exalted Lord—Christ by His providence and by 
the call of His Spirit both furnishing the persons, and 
then, by His already existing ordinance, furnishing their 
commission. It is He whe “sets some in the Church . . . 
for the perfecting of the Saints”; t and His instrument for 
that purpose is inevitably the Ministry itself. ‘‘ Ordination 
is always to be continued in the Church,” and is continued © 
by means of those who, in virtue of their own ordination, 
“have power ” to ordain others, That is to say, that orders 
exist in the Church by way of succession. What is 
asserted as true to-day of an ordinance set at the first by 
Christ in the Church has necessarily been true at every 
intermediate point. The form of the making of a minister 
is to be the laying on of hands and prayer, with fasting— 


* Form of Church Government. ‘* Doctrinal Part of Ordination.” 
+ Ibid. ‘* Rules.” 
t Ephes. iv. 12. 
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for such is Apostolic precedent and immemorial practice ; 
but the doctrinal essence of the ministry is its derivation 
from above, and its derivation through ministry itself. A 
successive ministry, a ministry dvwev, deriving from Christ 
through the Apostles, representing Christ to the Church 
and acting in the Church for Christ—such is the ministry 
as the Church of Scotland presents it. 

II. It is asked, however, whether such has always been the 
doctrine of the Church, and whether its practice has always 
been accordant with the doctrine. We are referred to the 
years immediately subsequent to the Reformation and to 
certain expressions of the Confession of 1560 and of the 
First Book of Discipline, which are taken to imply a 
different conception. 

The Confession says that the ministers of “the papistical 
Church” are “no ministers of Christ Jesus.” But this 
means no more than that their right to minister according 
to the old forms under the new regime was denied. Christ 
had now a lawful ministry in Scotland, preaching His true 
Gospel and celebrating His ordinances in purity; the 
“ papistical Church ” and its clergy had lost their mission— 
they were no longer Christ’s ministry in this realm or to 
this people.* They were not Christ’s ministers in so far as 
they failed to minister according to Christ’s mind ; because 
they ‘so adulterated both the one sacrament and the 
other . . . that no part of Christ’s action abides in its 
original purity.” Their ministrations were unintelligent 
and mechanical, because they did not conjoin the Word 
which interprets the action. For such reasons they, in 
the view of the Reformers, failed to fulfil the conditions of 


* “(Tn what sense,” asks a writer in the Church Quarterly Review 
(cxxxiv. pp. 305-306) is it said that the Romish clergy were no ministers of 
Christ Jesus? ‘‘Not as having received no due authority to act as 
presbyters in the Congregation, but as identified (so long as they retained 
their allegiance to the pope) with what they [the Reformers] believed to 
be the blasphemous sacrifice of the Mass.” 

(The present paper was in the main written before I had the advantage 
of reading the article quoted—but I have referred to it in footnotes. ) 
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lawful ministry. But it was not that they had not, in the 
view of the Reformers, a ministry to fulfil, Again, the 
confession denies “lineal descent from a _ perpetual 
succession of Bishops” * to be among the “ notes, signs and 
assured tokens” ‘whereby the true Kirk is discerned from 
the false” ; but the emphasis of the statement is manifestly 
on the word “ Bishops” :—what is denied is that the Roman 
Hierarchy can in right of succession claim jurisdiction and 
mission—that apart from that Hierarchy no Church can 
exist. It is not said that succession is not a note of 
ministry in the Church. 

In the First Book of Discipline we find it said of ordina- 
tion: “Other ceremony than the public approbation of the 
people and declaration of the chief minister that the person 
there presented is appointed to serve the Church we cannot 
approve, for albeit the Apostles used imposition of hands, 
yet seeing the miracle is ceased, the using of the ceremony 
we judge not necessary.” With regard to this we have 
first to ask what the “First Book of Discipline” was. It 
was the result of a commission from the civil power to five 
men—Knox, Willock, Row, Spottiswood, and Winram—to 
prepare a policy of the Churcht—in the latter part of 1560, 
in the very crisis of the Reformation, of its excitement and 
confusion, and before the Church as reformed had any 
synodical constitution or organ of corporate expression. 
The first General Assembly did not meet till after the Book 
had been submitted by its drafters to the Council and had 
been refused. It received no sanction from that Assembly, 
and later was decisively set aside by the Council. It has 
no authority and never had, further than that it has been 
referred to in Acts of Assembly.{ The references imply 

* So the Latin, successio Episcoporum. Dunlop’s Collections. 

+ See Preface to the Book. 

~ June 30, 1562: ‘* All ministers shall be subject to the superintendents 
in all lawful administrations, as is prescryved as weele in the Booke of 
Discipline as in the election of superintendents.” July 1: ‘To make 


supplication to the hier pow.rs for the Manse and Aikers to Ministers to 
awell in according to the Book of Discipline.” Book of the Universal Kirk, 
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no adoption of the Book as a whole. It represents the 
mind of the five persons named to draft it. “Wild and 
whirling words” were common at the time, and Knox for 
one was not in the habit of avoiding them. Wild and 
whirling words were used elsewhere than in Scotland, and 
subsequent generations are not held to be bound to them. 
I cannot think that controversy to be either candid or 
scrupulous which affects to look for the “ foundation 
principles” * of Presbyterianism in the storm and stress 
of a moment of transition. The notable fact is, that this 
Book was rejected by the civil power to which it owed its 
composition, and obtained no sanction from the ecclesi- 
astical.f Still more, that its proposed disuse of imposition 
of hands failed, notwithstanding Knox’s{ authority, to 
commend itself to the Church, and that so soon as there 
was opportunity of deliberate action this proposal was 
officially negatived. In 1566, little more than five years 
after the first meeting of the General Assembly, little more 
than two years after the Book had been sent to a committee 


Peterkin. Dec. 25, 1562: ‘‘ A Minister lawfully admitted shall not be re- 
moved but according to the order of the Book of Discipline.” The First 
and Second Book of Discipline, together with some Acts, 1621. None of these 
references touch the form of ordination ; the Acts themselves would have 
been superfluous if the Book of Discipline had been in itself authoritative. 
In 1563 (Dec. 25) the Assembly appointed a Committee of ten persons to 
examine and report upon it to next Assembly or to the Lords of the Articles 
‘‘if any Parliament chance to be in the meane time,” but they do not 
seem to have reported. * Letter to Church Times, Sept. 25, 1908. 

+ “A document like this, prepared as it was in four days, by Knox, 
Winram, and their associates, for submission, not to the Assembly of the 
Kirk, but to the estates of the Scottish Realm, cannot be accepted without 
a thorough examination as determining the position of the Church of 
Scotland.” Church Quart. Rev., ut supra. 

+ Knox had possibly learned this view in England. Cranmer in his 
answers to Henry VIII.’s commissioners, while desiring to avoid being 
temerarious, commits himself to the position assumed in the Book of 
Discipline, as well as to positions still more remarkable, ‘‘ princes and 
governors ” might by the Scriptures make a priest, and the people also by 
their election. Remains, Jenkyns, ii. p. 99. 

British Critic, p. 104. Dr Sprott thinks that the clause in the ‘‘ First 
Book ” as to laying on of hands was derived from an early Genevan draft 
ordinance, which was not acted on there. 
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of Assembly for report (an action which by itself suffices to 
show that the Book had not been adopted), the Second 
Helvetic Confession was subscribed by the Reformers and 
by as many of the members of Assembly as could be brought 
together for the purpose, and was approved and the 
adherence to it confirmed in the regular Assembly which 
followed. In this it is stated that “the Apostles ordained 
pastors and teachers in all Churches by the commandment 
of Christ, who by such as succeeded them have taught and 
governed the Church unto this day.” It prescribes that 
a minister should be lawfully called and chosen by the 
Church for his learning, competence and character ; 
“and those which are chosen, let them be ordained of 
the presbyters with public prayer and laying on of 
hands.” And it condemns all who “run of their 
own accord,” “ being neither chosen sent nor ordained.” 

To this Knox and the other drafters of the abortive 
First Book were themselves signatories. There is no 
evidence that the opinion which they expressed in that 
draft, that the ceremony of imposition of hands is un- 
essential to ordination, was in the interval adopted in 
practice* In 1570 the General Assembly prescribed that 
the admission of ministers should be by a public and solemn 
form of ordination, now unhappily lost. We can only 
gather its contents from the preface to the ordinal of 1620, 
which refers to it favourably as accordant with the fact 
that ‘in the Church of Christ it has alwayes been holden 
unlawful for any man ... to execute any part of the 
spiritual office of a pastor except he were . . . by 

* Cases occurred, but they appeared to have been isolated. In 1598 
Mr Robert Bruce was compelled to receive the laying on of hands, with- 
out which he had ministered (Calderwood, History, p. 423, Edinburgh, 
1678). Spottiswood explains that he had held the status of a licentiate, 
apparently by special licence of the General Assembly. ‘‘He had 
preached ordinarly in the Town [of Edinburgh] some ten years.” He 
pretended ‘‘the approbation of the General Assembly to be equivalent 
to an ordination. It was replied That the Approbation he had 


of the Church was a Licence only to preach” (History, p. 452. 
Calderwood adds that Mr James Balfour was in the same 
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public prayer with imposition of hands orderly admitted 
to the same.” “ Accordinglie hath our Church in diverse 
Assemblies and specially in the Assemblie which was keept 
at Edinburgh the fyft May 1570 appointed diligent exam- 
ination to be made of the learning, good qualities, and good 
conversation of pastors before their entrie, and their admit- 
tance to be by a publick and solemne form of ordination. 
Wherefore, to the intent that this good and commendable 
order may be keept hereafter” (not now of new introduced) 
“in the Church, it hath been thought meet to prescryve, 
etc.” In view of the acceptance of the Helvetic Confession 
in 1566 and 1567, and of the general practice of the other 
Reformed Churches,* there can be little doubt of what that 
form of 1570 wast Archbishop Grindal had no doubt 
when, in 1582, he licensed John Morrison, previously 
minister of Bara in East Lothian,t and ordained under the 
Act 1570: ‘Since he was admitted and ordained to Sacred 
Orders and the Holy Ministry by the imposition of hands ac- 
cording to the laudable form and rite of the Reformed Church 
of Scotland,” the form of which he “ ratifies and approves.” 
John Erskine of Dun, Superintendent of Angus and 
Mearns, writes to the Regent Mar (Nov. 10, 1571): § “ All 
Benefices of Teinds... have the offices joined to them ; 


case, and was also ordained. The incident seems to evidence the 
rarity of the omission, as well as the care taken to remedy it. Huceptio 
probat regulam. This I take to be Bishop Patrick Forbes’ meaning, 
where in his ‘‘ Defence of the Lawful Calling ” he repeatedly uses the 
phrase ‘‘in common” (¢.g. p. 7), where he speaks of the reformed Churches’ 
possession of the “‘ ordinary calling.” He seems to have in mind such cases 
as those of Bruce and Balfour, and is scrupulous not to ignore them, but 
considers them unimportant and irrelevant. The stream of succession 
none the less continued to flow in the Church. 

* See, for example, the Confession of La Rochelle, 1559. 

+ ‘‘With the approval of Knox, Spottiswood himself, with the Bishop 
of Caithness, and Lindsay, Minister of Leith, laid hands on Douglas, 
Archbishop of St Andrews.” Church Quart. Rev., No. cxxxiv., p. 312. 

+ ‘* Pentecostal Gift.” Dr Sprott on Ordination, p. 203. 

§ Maitland Society, Life of Erskine of Dun, Wodrow, i. 36, 37. Erskine 
is sometimes spoken of as ‘“‘a layman.” Everyone is, one may suppose, 
a layman until he is ordained. Of this Wodrow says: ‘‘ The Ministers 
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which office is the preaching of the Evangell and Ministra- 
tion of the Sacraments, and their office is spiritual, and 
belongeth to the Kirk, wnich only hath the distribution 
and ministration of spiritual things ; so be the Kirk spiritual 
offices are distributed and men received and admitted 
thereunto, and the administration of the power is com- 
mitted be the Kirk to Bishops or Superintendants, where- 
for to the Bishops and Superintendants perteaneth the 
examination and admission of men to offices and Benefices 
of spirituall cure.” He goes on to quote and apply 2 Tim. 
ii. 2 and 1 Tim. v. 22, and says: “ By laying on of hands 
is understood admission to spirituall offices.” 

III. Such dubiety as exists is limited to the period between 
1561 and 1566, or, at the outside, between 1561 and 1570: 
a period too short to have extinguished the succession from 
pre-Reformation ordinations, even were it shown that the im- 
position of hands had been disused for part or the whole of 
it—as matter of fact little more has been shown than that 
Knox and his four associates were prepared to recommend 
that it should be disused. Dubiety is limited to the form 
used in ordination ; as to the doctrine of it—the deliverance 
of authority to minister by those who as being themselves set 
in ministry are empowered to authorize—there is no dubiety. 
The doctrine of ordination is intact; and the form proposed 
by the drafters of the First Book was at all events ex- 
pressive of the doctrine, though it substituted benediction 
by the “Chief Minister” for actual manual contact. The 
Draft protests against some “ who dare now be so bold as with- 


and Elders met in direct judicatory in Dec. [1560], wher, as I take it, the 
Superintendents, not formerly pastors, were appointed to be ordeaned by 
the Ministers. Here we see the Laird of Dun was appointed as pastor, and 
in a little after the Assembly Mr Knox admitted Mr John Spottiswoode 
Superintendent of Lothian after a sermon and according to the method 
drawn up by him and approved by the Assembly afterwards.” Life, Mait. 
Soc., i, 20. Erskine’s view of ordination as by the ordained is clear 
enough from his words above quoted, and is incompatible with the 
supposition that he had any doubt of his own status, Archbishop Spot- 
tiswoode calls him ‘‘a second Ambrose,” with apparent reference to the 
well-known circumstances of the ordination of that Father. 
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out all vocation to minister as they suppose the true Sacra- 
ments,” and ascribed their contempt to the instigation of 
the devil.. It requires that “strait laws” be made 
against these, and declares them to “ deserve death.” “For 
if he who doth falsifie the seale, subscription or coine of a 
King is judged worthy of death, what shall we think of 
him who plainly doth falsifie the seales of Christ Jesus, 
Prince of the kings of the earth?” And that, lest “the 
wrath of God be kindled against the whole ”—an obvious 
allusion to the sin of Korah. It is the “ ceremony” only, 
other than public approbation and benediction and admission 
by the Chief - Minister, which the drafters “judge not 
necessary”; their doctrine was otherwise correct enough, 
All of them were themselves in orders and had no other 
title to the status of ministry which they asserted so 
vigorously against such as were not orderly called. They 
acted in untroubled consciousness of their status,* and 
assumed the only doctrine known to them—that of 
successive ministry. 


* “No question seems to have been entertained as to the ministerial 
character of Knox and the other Divines of the reforming party. They 
receive no new commission from the Protestant Congregation. . . . They 
are the original ministers who as such preside over.the election of superin- 
tendents and other pastors, whose appointment, though no explicit provision 
is made for the laying on of hands, they are yet to ratify by an official 
blessing. Too much has been made of the deficiencies of the First 
Book of Discipline.” Church Quart. Rev., exxxiv., pp. 310-311. 

+ The questions in which they were consciously interested were rather 
those of Jurisdiction and Mission, The pre-Reformation system proposed to 
derive these from Rome, and the reformers were resolute to derive nothing 
of the sort from Rome. It is to this jealousy, as their ruling motive, that 
we should ascribe their insistence on the acceptance of Mission as from the 
Church reformed, even by persons already in orders; as well as the 
prominence which ‘‘ Admission” rather than ordination has in their 
minds. Admission was for the moment the crucial question. Candidates 
qualified in respect of the ministerial character were superabundant : what 
had to be determined was, which of them should be accepted for service, 
and with what title. It is impossible to understand the action of the re- 
forming party unless this anxiety to exclude Roman claims, and to 
establish a source of Mission in the Church as national and reformed, be 
kept in view. 
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The Second Book of Discipline was drawn up in 1577, 
approved by the General Assembly of 1578, and finally de- 
livered by ecclesiastical authority to presbyteries in 1581. 
It defines ordination as “the Separation and Sanctifying of 
the person appointed by God and His Church, after he is well 


tried and found qualified.” ‘The ceremonies of Ordination 
are fasting, prayer and imposition of the hands of the 
Eldership.” 


After that date there is of course no question either as to 
theory or practice. The phase immediately subsequent to 
1560 had been a passing one. Within a few years Scottish 
conservatism and good sense had been conclusively reasserted, 
and the Church had settled to the common reformed 
standard. The presbyteral succession existed unbroken and 
was orderly continued. The mind of the Scottish Church 
in the matter must be looked for, not in the shock of 
ecclesiastical revolution (1560-1562), but in the immedi- 
ately following legislation of 1566, 1570, and 1577. 
What I have been concerned to show is that even through 
that phase the doctrinal aspect of ministry was maintained, 
and that ritual practice was regularized long before any 
irregularity, which may or may not have existed, can have 
had time to interrupt succession. 

IV. We need not expect to find the doctrinal aspect of 
ordination treated polemically as between different sections 
of the Reformed Church during the period from the 
adoption of the Second Book of Discipline to the Civil War. 
One theory of ministry, as divinely given and successively 
propagated, was current and accepted. Presbyterian and 
Episcopalian differed, not as to the source, but as to the 
shape of authority and rule in the Church; interest was 
concentrated on governmental questions rather than on 
questions of the method of grace. It is against Romanists 
that Thomas Smeton of Glasgow published, in 1579, his 
Orthodowa Responsio.* He cites “ Luther, Oecolampadius. 


* A reply to Archibald Hamilton’s Dialogus de Confusione Calvinie 
secte apud Scotos. 
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Zwingli, Bucer, Calvin, Musculus, Bullinger, and all who 
followed them,” as of one opinion—‘“ they never desired the 
Church to be overturned, but restored by the removal of its 
errors. So we (Scots) flout the errors ; we are no adversaries 
to the Church. In vain therefore do you call us back to the 
Church ; we never left it. Init we were born; in it we 
were born again . . . we rebuild prostrate churches and 
place the crown again super capita Sacerdotum, id est, 
ministerorum Christi” (pp. 6 ff). “ We do not reject the 
ordinary succession, which we acknowledge the same as you 
do, but we think it absurd, when the question at issue is, 
What is true doctrine, ad personarum confugere serrem, 
to take refuge in a list of persons.” It is succession 
through Bishops which he pronounces not necessary 
(p. 117). So again it is against Romanists that Bishop 
Patrick Forbes writes his “ Defence of the Lawful Calling of 
the Ministry of Reformed Churches,” * in which he says that 
the “ Pastors of our Reformed Churches having (in common) 
had even an ordinarie calling, and therewith holding the 
true Apostolike doctrine, we are the successors of the 
Apostles.” It is the Romanists, whom he stigmatizes as 
“more than impudent to deny our ordinarie vocatioun.” + 
Most of the lines of argument afterwards followed by the 
divines of the Covenant are, however, found in this work. 

The incident of the consecrations of 1610, critical as it is 
in another aspect, does not call for discussion from the point 
of view of doctrine—unless to note, as bearing on the im- 
portance attached in Scotland to the question, Neale’s 
statement that the Scots divines (Spottiswoode and his two 
companions) were unwilling to submit to reordination before 
consecration, “ through fear of the consequence among their 
own countrymen: for what must they conclude concerning 
the Ministers of Scotland, if their own ordination as pres- 
byters was not valid?” 


* Published at Middelburg, 1614. 

+ ‘‘From the Bishop of Rome our outward callings in a sort might flow ; 
and wee shrinking from him (now declaired traitour) yet still retaine the 
prerogative and priviledge of our callings.” —Letter to a Recusant, p. 12. 
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The rise of Independency in England (1580) and its 
invasion of Scotland* soon after forced the Church to 
define its consciousness on the subject of ordination. 
Brownism regarded the ministry as an evolution from the 
flock, each self-associated congregation being considered to 
be a complete Church, the primary depositary of the gifts 
of the Spirit and the source of commission. In the 
subsequent controversy it fell to Presbyterian + rather than 
to Episcopalian divines to formulate and maintain the 
contrary view, and to assert in terms which certainly lack 
nothing in definiteness or vigour the Catholic nature of the 
Church, the unity of its ministry, the heavenly source and 
Apostolic character of the same, its derivation from Christ 
through ministry itself, its mission not from the Church but 
to the Church, and its stewardship of the Word, Sacraments, 
Keys, and of Orders as well ; to state in a singularly uncom- 
promising fashion the distinction between pastors and flock, 
the governors and the governed ; and to demonstrate to the 
exhaustion of language the incompetence of the latter to be the 
intermediary of jurisdiction, mission, or commission, The 
standards of 1643 bear the stamp of this general position 
with sufficient clearness.} They, however, only express the 

* It received a cold welcome there. ‘His (Brown’s) opinions were not 
imbraced here and himself committed to ward and there detained a night 
or two till he was tried.” —Calderwood, p: 230. 

+ ‘The Presbyterian no less than the Roman or Anglican believed in a 
Church, visible, universal and divinely ordered. . . The Presbyterian was 
in fact the High Catholic of puritanism, and the Genevan type of Catholicism 
was even less erastian than the Roman.”—VJalkland and his Times, 
Marriott, p. 22. 

t¢ Not only in the sections which treat directly of the ministry, but 
perhaps even more strikingly in, e.g., the prohibition of lay reading in the 
Church, of lay Baptism, lay interpretation of Scripture, and even of the 
performance of worship in families by ‘‘ persons of no particular calling,” 
who were not of the family itself. It is difficult to see how the doctrine 
of Ministry can be put higher or carried farther than it is in these decu- 
ments. In this connection reference may be made to the Practical Use of 
Saving Knowledge, composed by eminent Scots Divines of the period, andcom- 
monly bound up with the Westminster Standards—‘‘ The office of preaching 


it (the Gospel) with authority belongeth to none, but to such only as God 
doth call to his ministry and sendeth out with commission for this work.” 
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commonplace of the Presbyterianism of the period, and state 
not a maximum view, but a minimum painfully secured 
against the contentions of an active Independent or 
Brownist minority. For this statement it is hardly 
necessary to instance by quotation—the reference is to the 
minutes of the Westminster Assembly and generally to the 
polemic literature of the period.* If that does not suffice 
to clear Presbyterianism from complicity with Brownism + 
and to establish its doctrine of the Ministry, that it is from 
above, Apostolic and Successive, nothing will suffice. 

While the interest of these writers is still governmental 
and their tendency to discuss mainly questions of the form 
of authority, of its jurisdiction over areas and persons, and 
of its relations to civil power, their controversy with Brownism 
compels them to examine its origin and to trace its method 
of reaching themselves. George Gillespie, for example, 
replies t to the objection that the Reformers, “ from whom 
ordination hath come to us downwards, having no ordina- 
tion but what they received in the Church of Rome, they 
had not power to ordain others with such an ordination as 
hath a Divine stamp and character upon it,” by quoting 
with approval from Thomas Smeton (as above, p. 28), and 
concludes, “that those who were ordained in the Church 
of Scotland before the Reformation, in so far as they were 
ordained in the name of Christ by those who had them- 
selves been ordained presbyters as well as Bishops... . 
thus far they were true and lawful ministers truly and 
lawfully ordained.” The Jus Divinum Regiminis Ecclesi- 


\ 


* See Baillie’s Letters, and Dissuasive from the Errors of the Times ; George 
Gillespie’s Miscellany Questions, CXI. propositions, and Presbyterian 
Armoury ; Rutherford’s Due right of presbyteries ; Jus Divinum Evangelici 
Ministerii ; Jus Divinum Regiminis Ecclesiastict, ete. 

+ Archbishop Bancroft, in a sermon preached at St Paul’s Cross, 
February 9, 1588, was the first to accuse the Church of Scotland in that 
direction, and was answered. ‘‘Mr Davidson made a Short Answer to 
the Calumnies of his Sermon entituled, Dr Bancroft’s rashness in railing 
against the Church of Scotland.” —Calderwood, p. 230. 

+ Miscellany Questions, chap. iv. pp. 63-64. 
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astici * uses the same line of argument. “The substance 
of true ordination, remaining at that time in the Church 
of Rome, cannot be annulled or evacuated by those human 
corruptions that were annexed or added thereto. . 
Consequently that ministry for substance had a_ true 
calling, a true ordination to their ministeriall function.” 
Even Rutherford is clear upon the subject: “ What calling 
the Church of Rome gave to our Reformers must be 
measured by the best of the Church consenting to their 
calling. . . . Though Luther and Zuinglius had their whole 
calling from the Pope and his clergy, yet think we not 
that calling no calling, but it had that which essentially 
constituted a minister. . . . These have a ministry essenti- 
ally entyre who have power under Christ to preach the 
Gospel and administer the Sacraments, Matt. 28, 19. The 
Romish priests have this and are called to this by the 
Church. . . . If Rome’s baptisme be lawfull in its essence, 
so is Rome’s ministry.” + And as he argues of Rome, so 
he argues of prelacy: “ The ordination [by a prelate] is 
lawful and valid, because prelacy . . . is consistent in the 
same subject with the Pastor’s office.’ { “The established 
and settled order of calling of pastors is by a succession of 
pastors to pastors.”§ To argue a succession of pastors 
is no more superstitious (he says) than to argue a 
succession of believers. Alexander Henderson again says 
that while Apostles have none to succeed them as Apostles 
(successio vn gradwm euwndem) “yet in respect of their 
doctrine, holiness of life, and substance of their ministry, 
which is successio in caput, all faithful pastors, lawfully 
called to their function, are their successors.” || 

It was the custom of the time to discuss the “ ex- 
traordinary case” of the failure of ministry (the “ Desert 
island” case), and to admit that then there would be-room 


* London, 1647, App., p. 262. 

t Due right of presbyteries. London, 1644, pp. 237-241. 

t Ibid. p. 186. § Ibid. p. 187. 

|| Government and order of the Church of Scotland. Edinburgh, 1641. 
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for extraordinary calling. Bishop Patrick Forbes inclines 
to see something extraordinary in the calling of the Re- 
formers sufficient to warrant whatever were exceptional in 
their action—it is, he says, a possible argument; “ yet tor 
our Church in common, I see no necessitie to have re- 
course heer to. For whatsoever our adversaries may pre- 
tend herein against some particular persons, whose defect, if 
it any were, hurteth not the Church in common, yet I marvel 
with what face they can denye our first open contestors with 
Antichrist in common to have been ordinarie Churchmen, 
bearing publike charge of Pastours or Doctours therein.” * 

Gillespie instances missions “as of desius and 
Frumentius, being but privat men,” or of “Iberians con- 
verted by a captive woman,” and says “there may be an 
extraordinary calling from God when Religion is not yet 
planted nor Churches yet constituted. It is altogether 
another case in a constituted reforming or reformed Church. 
I adde with Peter Martyr that even those persons who set 
about the work of the Ministry extraordinarily or among 
Infidels, if they can come at any who may ordain them 
in the usuall and right way, they ought not to neglect the 
seeking of ordination.” + Who would not agree? Gratia 
non ligatur mediis ; God is not tied to ordinances, but we 
are tied. It is the normal case with which the Church 
has normally to deal. When we find ourselves on desert 
islands, or when some unusually selective cataclysm, while 
sparing the flock, extinguishes the ministry, we will no 
doubt consider what is to be done in the circumstances. 
Meantime, it seems unnecessary to insist on preliminary 
agreement on a course for either contingency. God's 
order is a working order for a real world; as for 
extraordinary cases, they may be left for settlement as they 
arise. { 


* Defence, etc., p. 4. + Miscell. Questions, chap. iii. 

+ The commonplace of the seventeenth century was that, according to 
St Matt. xxviii. 20, and Ephes. iv. 11-13, there is promise that the 
authorised ministry shall not fail; and that to suppose the case of its 

Cc 
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As for the actual and constituted order of the Church the 
Presbyterian divines of the seventeenth century are at one, 
that the ministry historically precedes the Church and is the 
“first subject” of the deposit of the Keys(in which they include 
Word and Sacraments as well as Discipline)—that Ordination 
is by the ministry itself, and cannot arise out of the flock. 
“ The Ecclesiasticall offices of Christ’s own officers . . . were 
instituted by Christ before any formall visible Church was 
gathered or constituted. Therefore they . . .are the first or 
immediate receptacle or subject of keys from Jesus Christ.” * 
“The officers of Christ are the only subject of ecclesiastical 
power.” | “The community of the Faithful or body of the 
people have no authentic commission or grant of proper 
spiritual power for Church government.” { They may 
not preach. They may not administer the Sacraments. 
They may not ordain. They may not exercise any act of 
jurisdiction without the ministry. § Such are the positions 
unanimously maintained. | 

V. I have dwelt upon the opinions of the divines of this 





failure is to suppose Divine promise worthless (see Jus. Div. Min. Ev., 
pp. 40, 120). ‘‘ Rabbi” Duncan says somewhere that it is to postulate ‘‘a 
chance providence.” 

* Jus. Div. Reg. Hecl., chap. ii. p. 183. + Ibid. ii. p. 191. 

} Ibid. x. p. 2. § Ibid. p. 107. 

|| The view of Church order current was summarized and submitted to the 
Assembly of 1647 by a group of brethren (of whom George Gillespie was 
the chief) in a series of ‘‘ XJ. propositions.” These are mainly disciplinary, 
but lay a foundation for discipline in a broad doctrine of the Church and 
ministry ; as that ‘‘it isnot lawful for any man, how fit soever . . , to under- 
take the administration either of the Word or Sacraments by the will of 
private persons or others who have not power and right to Call .. . but 
before it be lawful . . . a speciall Calling; yea besides, a lawfull Election 
(which alone is not sufficient) a Mission or Sending, or (as it is commonly 
termed) ordination is necessarily required. . . . The Church ought to be 
governed by no other persons than Ministers and Stewards preferred and 
placed by Christ” (prop. 3 and 4). 

The General Assembly by Act approved eight general Heads of doctrine 
extracted from the CXJ. propositions, summarizing their tenor as against 
Erastianism, Independency and Latitudinarianism, of which the second is 
‘That such as administer the Word and Sacraments, ought to be duly 
called and ordained thereunto.” The propositions were farther referred 
to Presbyteries and Faculties of Divinity for consideration and report. 
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period (of the Covenants) because it will be admitted that 
they were sound Presbyterians and that they knew the 
doctrine of the Church, It is the period of the composition 
of our present standards, and it is the period when the 
Presbyterian system had its greatest prevalence and enlisted 
for its exposition much of the scholarship of England as 
well as of this country. It is important too as the period from 
which the Church of Scotland can trace a reinforced 
succession. I am following the doctrine of orders in the 
Church, and not the history of their transmission, but may 
point out that the Courts which in 1638 and onwards to 
the Restoration received the government of the Church were 
composed of presbyters of whom at least the great majority 
must have had ordination from the Spottiswood line of 
Bishops ; in twenty-eight years most presbyteries are largely 
renewed. As from that date the question of the existence of 
presbyteral succession among us can hardly be raised, while 
as to the Church’s belief and intention in the matter there 
can be no question at all. 

The doctrine continued to be vigorously asserted. In 
1654 we have the publication in London of the Jus 
Divinum Ministerii Evangelici, which recapitulates familiar 
arguments, without adding much except clearness of ex- 
pression and copiousness of illustration.* This work “has 
apparently had great authority in Scotland and is frequently 
referred to with approval by Scottish Divines,” + and so may 
be cited in confirmation of Scottish tradition. Similarly we 
find Baxter arguing a little later that Magistrates cannot 


* A few quotations may be given :— 

‘‘Mission is essential to the constitution of a Minister” (p. 68). 
‘‘Ministers are sent to the people, not by the people. The same party 
cannot be the person sending and the person sent” (p. 69). ‘‘ Gifts make 
not a lawful minister till called and ordained, and if he take the office 
upon him unsent, he is an usurper, and may fear to perish in the gainsaying 
of Korah, notwithstanding his gifts” (p. 74). ‘‘ Ordination makes a man 
a Minister” (p. 164). ‘‘Ordination of Ministers doth belong to Church 
officers” (p. 184). ‘‘Ordination by the people is not only not written 
in Scripture, but it is against the Scripture” (p 185). 

+ Lambeth Conf. Report, p. 190. 
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be the institutors of ministry, “ because Christ hath not put 
the Ministerial power into the magistrates’ hand as a 
conveying cause that they might give it to Ministers ” *— 
language which implies where he regarded the “ conveying 
cause ” as residing. 

In 1653 Fergusson of Kilwinning published his Brief 
Refutation of the Doctrine of Independency, to the effect 
that ‘the power of Church government is in the Church 
officers, and not in the body of Church members,” f and in 
1654 Principal Wood of St Andrews a similar Refutation 
(against Lockyer, Cromwell’s chaplain in Edinburgh), in 
which he reckons a lawful ministry one of the three 
necessities “to give the being of a Gospel Church.” 
Durham in his classical work on Schism (1660) reasserts 
the continuity of the Church, reformed “not . . . by erect- 
ing a new Church and new ordinances, or appointing new 
officers, but . . . by the purging away of the former cor- 
ruptions and applying of the officers and ordinances to their 
own former use, for it is the same Temple after the 
Reformation which was before.” In 1689 the Claim of 
Right proceeded in its reference to Church affairs upon the 
statement that Scotland had been “reformed from popery 
by Presbyters.” 

Nine years later the General Assembly had occasion 
formally to reassert the position of the Church against 
“the Calumny of Thomas Cripps, Rector of Bury, 
in a sermon preached by him,” t and “do unanimously 
declare that, as they allow no power in the people, but 
only in the pastors of the Church, to appoint or ordain 
Church officers,” and so on. 

The complete prevalence of the Church’s doctrine and 
tradition is perhaps best illustrated, however, by the action of 

* Holy Commonwealth. London, 1659. 

+t For this and the immediately following references, see Sprott’s Schism, 
Edinburgh, 1902, pp. 18 ft. 

+ Cripps had alleged the Church of Scotland to have corrupted the text 


of Scripture (Acts vi. 3), ‘‘to support the people’s power in setting up 
Ministers over themselves.” 
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those Presbyterians of Presbyterians, the Cameronians, who 
declined to conform to the settlement of.1691, and consisting 
only of laity, “remained without Ministry, sacraments and 
marriage rites for about 16 years. They rejected with 
abhorrence the idea of creating a Ministry :—‘ We look 
upon it as unlawful for any man, never so well qualified 
otherwise, to take upon him the work of the Ministry 
without license or a lawful call and ordination by laying on 
of the hands of the presbytery or any competent number 
of those to whom Christ hath committed the power of the 
Kingdom of Heaven. These are not to be acknowledged 
by us as Christ’s ambassadors who either never had a call 
to preach or never were clothed with Christ’s Commission 
in His orderly appointment . . . or have it only from those 
who have none themselves to give.” And they made 
no attempt to ordain until 17438, when they had been 
joined by two ministers, and a quasi presbytery became 
possible to them. “One of their most eminent professors 
of Theology” confirms the whole testimony of Presby- 
terianism on the subject: “It is the ordinance of Christ 
that to those who sustain any office in the Church authority 
shall be transmitted from Himself, its original source, by 
the medium of its Ministers and Rulers. ... In the case of 
the Church the Governors were before the Society. The 
Christian Church did not exist when the Apostles received 
their commission ; and those who at present bear rule in 
it are their Successors in everything pertaining to their 
office which was not extraordinary.” * 

Steuart of Pardovan’s Collections (a work of acknowledged 
authority) appeared shortly after the Union of 1707. He 
says “Our Church doth condemn any doctrine that tends 
to support the people’s power of ordaining their Ministers.” fT 
His contemporary, Mr John Anderson, Minister of Dum- 
barton, writes, “ Pastors, I believe, are universally reckoned 


“ Dick’s Lectures on Acts, v. 1, p. 177, quoted by Sprott, Sermon 
before Synod of Aberdeen, 1873, (Dick was a Seceder.) 
+ Book I, Title i, 21 ; Edinburgh, 1709. 
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by Presbyterians, the Successors of the Apostles in the 
ordinary and abiding part of their work.”* 

In December 1775 Lady Glenorchy applied to the 
Presbytery of Edinburgh to institute Mr Grove, an English 
Dissenting minister, to her new chapel within their bounds. 
The presbytery replied through the Rev. Sir Henry 
Moncreiff Wellwood, its Moderator, that he could not be 
admitted until regularly licensed and ordained. Mr Grove 
being unwilling to sign the Formula, which he must have 
done if ordained, returned to England Mr T. S. Jones, 
apparently a Welsh Dissenting preacher and a friend of 
Lady Glenorchy, who had supplied the pulpit of the chapel, 
then received ‘a call from her ladyship, the managers, and 
the whole congregation ” thereof, and applied to the Scots 
Presbytery in London for ordination, which he obtained, 
June 9th, 1779 ; and was “ introduced ” to the congregation 
of the chapel by Mr Walker of the High Kirk of Edin- 
burgh on July 25th. On July 28th he was permitted by 
the Presbytery of Edinburgh to sign the formula.t 

Jameson (Lecturer in Church History,Glasgow University, 
and afterwards Professor of the same subject) published in 
1713 his Sum of the Episcopal Controversy. He says 
(pp. 3-4) that Presbyterians maintain that “presbyters .. . 
have all equally by vertue of their Office the Power of dis- 
pensing the Word and Sacraments, the Power of Ordination 
and jurisdiction, or which is the same of Government and 
exercising Discipline; and so succeed to the Apostles in 
everything in which they can be succeeded.” In 1779 
the Assembly passed an Act § prohibiting ministers from 
employing to preach or dispense any of the ordinances 
of religion any person not qualified to receive a presentation 
to an incumbency. This Act was later repealed, but in 

* Vindication of the Overtures, 1707; quoted, Trans. of Scott. Ecclesiol. 
Soc., 1905. 

+ Life of Lady Glenorchy, Jones, p. 363. t Life, p. 452. 

§ Acts of Assembly 1799, V., directed to restrain the Haldanes, who 


were unordained. The rescinding act in 1842, IX. v., is almost the last 
expression of its mind by the Church undisrupted. 
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repealing it the Assembly enjoined all ministers to guard 
against holding ministerial communion with men who are 
not duly ordained. 
There is no higher authority for the doctrine and tradi- 
tion of the Church of Scotland than that of Dr George Hill, 
Principal of St Mary’s College, St Andrews from 1788 to 
1820. “ What Erskine’s Institutes are to the Scotch Lawyer, 
Hill’s Lectwres are to the Scotch Divine.”* He dwells on 
the perpetuity of the Church and ministry, and speaks of our 
Lord’s promise in St Matt. xxviii, 20 “as conveying an 
assurance of the presence of Jesus with all those who in all 
the periods of that age [until the Advent] succeed to the 
office of the Apostles.” “These are the heads of argument,” 
he says in concluding the section, “ which the members of 
the Church of Rome and of the Episcopal and Presbyterian 
Churches agree in opposing to the presumptuous conclusion 
by which a spirit of fanaticism would represent the offices 
of a standing ministry as useless.” He defines Indepen- 
dency as the principle “that every separate congregation 
has all the powers of Church government, of which it 
delegates such portion as it pleases to its own officers”; and 
says, “this method of conveying the office of the ministry 
by the act of the people. not only is destitute of the 
authority of any example in the New Testament, but is 
contrary to the Spirit of all the directions given on that 
subject. .. . As every one who is baptized becomes a 
member of the Catholic Church, so every one who is 
ordained by the laying on of the hands of the office-bearers 
of the Church becomes a minister of the Church Universal.” 
We are to separate in our minds election of a minister 
from “ ordination, which is the appointment of Jesus Christ, 
conveying a character by the instrumentality of the office- 
bearers of the Church.” He says that he thus lays down 
“some fundamental principles of Church government in 


* Qunningham, Church Hist. of Scotland, II. ch, xxviii. Hill’s Lectures 
continued to be prescribed for examination during my own University 
course. 
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which Roman Catholics, Episcopalians and Presbyterians 
are agreed,” and argues against those “who add to all the 
other contempt which they pour upon the Gospel by 
representing the Christian priesthood as a political con- 
trivance . . . and also in opposition to those Christians 
who, professing to reverence the Scriptures, attempt to 
guard against the abuse of Church power and to reconcile 
the mention of it in Scripture to their notions of liberty by 
representing it as given by Christ to the people and 
transferred by them at their pleasure to those whom they 
choose. Against both we Presbyterians join with the 
Church of Rome and the Church of England in holding 
that the persons vested with Church government derive 
their powers, not from the people, but from Jesus Christ by 
His Ministers.”* ‘‘ While certain parts of the Apostolical 
office expired with the persons to whom it was committed by 
the Lord Jesus, the right of performing all the ministerial 
functions which were intended to be perpetual in the 
Christian Church is conceived to be conveyed by the Act 
of Ordination, so that every person who is ordained is as 
much a successor of the Apostles as any teacher of religion 
can be.” + As Dr Hill repeats this last paragraph almost 
verbatim in his View of the Constitution of the Church of 
Scotland, we may judge that it appeared to him to express 
with precision that current and orthodox teaching of the 
Church of which he was the recognized organ. } 

In 1839 a series of vigorous articles appeared in the 
Christian Instructor magazine (Edinburgh) to assert and 
vindicate the Apostolic succession of the Church of Scotland 
as against the position assumed towards that Church in 
Tracts for the Times then appearing. Further reference 
to these will be made. § 

* Lectures, Book VI, ii. 2. |p ebiaS Viegas. 

+ I will be borne out by some who by the atmosphere of their 
training have good claim to know what the teaching of the Church is, 
that these are the doctrines of ministry which were learned in Scottish 


manses of last generation. We have received them from our fathers, as 
they from theirs, § See infra, p. 54. 
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VI. The doctrine and tradition continues unbroken to 
the present day. The Report of the Lambeth Conference, 
1908, furnishes convenient quotations, on the one hand 
from Dr C. G. M‘Crie, “as a leading minister and ex- 
Moderator of the United Free Church,” where he says: 
“‘ According to Presbyterian rule all ecclesiastical authority 
is lodged in the presbyters as the genuine Bishops of 
the New Testament, with whom is the true Apostolical 
succession”; and from the late Principal Story, who asks: 
“What is the Apostolical ministry? To that question I 
reply: A ministry exercised in the Spirit and after the 
example of the first planters of Christianity, and transmitted 
from them in an orderly and recognizable succession.” * In - 
his Baird Lecture for 1903, Dr Donald Macleod sets him- 
self to establish the position “‘ that the Church of Scotland 
possesses a succession through the presbyterate as truly as 
any Episcopal Church does through the Episcopate,” t 
“ What is more required [than objections to the doctrine of 
Apostolic succession] in Scotland just now is the reassertion of 
the source of ministerial authority and the possession of a true 
succession in the presbyterate of the Church to which we 
belong. . . . Instead of being a danger, the assertion of 
the historical validity of our presbyterate and the undoubted 
character -of the succession through presbyters—as con- 
tinually proclaimed during the most vigorous period of 
our history and by the best scholars of whom our Church 
could then boast—is at once a vindication of our position 
and a safeguard against the attacks of one-sided clerical 
assumption.” + He does not go into discussion of Indepen- 
dency, but draws “attention to the fact that whether it is 


* Compare Dr Story’s letter to Dr Sprott of date 2nd June 1875 (Memoir 
of Robert Herbert Story, 1909, pp. 138-9) : ‘£1 did what I could in support- 
ing Kinloch’s motion for the continuance of Principal Campbell’s Com- 
mittee . . . I went into the subject distinctly and pointed out that any 
recognition of Independent ordination was contrary both to the theory of 
the Independents themselves and the history and principles of our Church.” 

} Ministry and Sacraments of the Church of Scotland, p. 167, Edinburgh, 
1903. : + Ibid., pp. 180-181, 
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right or wrong, lawful or unlawful, this system was con- 
sistently condemned by the reformers and consistently 
rejected by the Church of Scotland.” 

This series of quotations may be completed to the current 
year by reference to Dr Arch. Fleming’s interesting and 
emphatic article, “Scottish Orders and Reunion,” in the 
Nineteenth Century Review for the current month (March 
1909), of which it may serve to cite the following :—“ It 
is plain that the reformed Church of Scotland has always 
maintained, and to-day maintains, a clear and definite view 
with regard to the importance of Orders, and the necessity 
of their proper transmission. Of their necessity, and of, in 
her own case, their validity, she is in no manner of doubt 
or uncertainty whatever” (p. 338). “I think it is fairly 
safe to say that we still hold, with Calvin, that Orders are 
a necessity of the organisation of the Church; that they 
originated in Apostolic times and have been unbrokenly 
perpetuated since; and that ordination by the laying on of 
the hands of the Presbytery is Scriptural, and is undoubtedly 
valid” (p. 390). 

We are, of course, all aware of a case in which two Con- 
gregationalist ministers were admitted (by the Assembly of 
1882) to the status of ordained ministers. That was the 
executive and not the legislative act of a single Assembly 
(under pressure of appeal from a powerful and impulsive 
eloquence), and could not alter the immemorial law and 
settled usage of the Church, which have since been suffi- 
ciently vindicated.* Various protests were taken and several 
sets of ‘“‘ Reasons of dissent” were given in. A Committee 
of Assembly was appointed to answer them, but failed to 


* It is apparently this incident which is alluded to by Dr Mair, Digest, 3rd 
edit., p. 239, as the authority for the statement that ‘‘ the Church accord- 
ingly acknowledges, for example, the ordination of the Congregationalist 
body (e.g. 1882).” The decision in the application referred to does not 
appear to have been followed. On the contrary it is believed, on the show- 
ing of the printed ‘‘ Acts,” that all applicants in such cases during the 
twenty-six years which have since passed, have, if admitted by the 
General Assembly, been admitted only as licentiates. 
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do so. At next Assembly attention wss called to the fact 
that they were unanswered, and protestation to that effect 
was offered. The matter therefore remained incomplete, 
and on that account alone would constitute no precedent. 
In 1898 the Synod of the Church of Scotland in England, 
by the advice of the General Assembly, directed the 
ordination of a gentleman, formerly in the Methodist 
ministry and received by the Presbyterian Church of 
Canada, who had per incuriam been actually inducted to 
an incumbency by the Scots Presbytery of London.* 

VII. I have traced the doctrine of ministry as it has been 
held by the Church of Scotland and stated by its Divines, 
not desiring to commit myself or others to every statement 
or argument which the latter have used. It is easy to 
find in seventeenth century writers a rigidity of conception, 
a mechanical severity of logic, and a harshness of expression 
which are alien to our present methods of thought, and 
which we deprecate when they are still occasionally applied 
to ourselves. At the same time, I venture to claim for the 
doctors of the Presbyterian communion both formerly and now 
a certain high spirituality in their presentation of the con- 
ception of lawful ministry, which clears it of the appearance 
of legalism and materialism, in which it may no doubt be 
so stated as to repel. This presentation has required for 
basis of doctrine the same facts which the Catholic Church 
has always and everywhere indicated: the commission of 
Christ to the Apostles, the constitution of ministry in the 
Church by the Apostles, and the successive constitu- 
tion of ministry by means of ministry in each age until 
now. But it has always been conscious of the direct 
action of our Lord in the matter by His media- 
tion of the Holy Ghost; and it has seen the ministry as 
at each fresh ordination the immediate gift and creation of 
the Head of the Church. It has found in the Church’s 
history no moment at which the Church did not stand as 
it now stands—Christ above it, and His ministry in it, and 


* See Abridged Acts and Proceedings, Assembly 1898, sess, 15, p. 72. 
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Christ acting in it by His ministry. It has seen Christ 
always setting before Himself by means of His existing 
ministry those whom the Holy Ghost calls to His work ; 
and by the same means ordaining and sending those who 
are called. Thus there is in the Church to-day a ministry 
whose mission is directly and at the moment—not from 
the preceding ministry to which it succeeds and by means of 
which the Divine action impinges upon it—but from the one 
Source of all authority, the glorified Redeemer.* The formal 
facts are the same to which the Catholic doctrine of lawful 
ministry always has regard; but there is possible a certain 
difference of 740g in the manner of apprehending their 
significance, Our teachers have (I think characteristically) 
apprehended this in terms of the doctrine of the Church as 
Christ’s living Body and immediate kingdom, and in terms 
of the doctrine of the Pentecostal Spirit continuously 
mediated by Christ to the Church. 

The conception of an “ordinary ministry” to which 
lawful calling and successive ordination are constituent 
may be so stated as to appear mechanical and legal rather 
than evangelical. It may be stated as if the ministry 
were linked to Christ’s empowering hand only through 
a chain of physical contacts, or as if His Spirit reached 
it only by way of the Upper Chamber of 2000 years ago. 
On the other hand, it may be stated in an aspect which is 
spiritual and vital and which is historically incontrovertible 


* Thus our divines would always have consented to St Augustine, as 
Canon Beeching quotes him in a recent sermon (Cambridge Review, March 
4, p. 316), ‘‘The Apostles could not give the Holy Ghost. They were 
wont to pray indeed that He might come upon those on whom they laid 
their hands ; they themselves did not bestow Him.” Nor would they at 
any time have been open to the Canon’s suggestion that the account of the 
method of ordination given by the Church of England ‘‘is not so clear as it 
ought to be, if the commission is to be understood as residing in the officer 
ordaining, and not in the Spirit invoked by the Assembled Church.” Our 
divines have been consistently clear that the ‘‘ordaining officer” is but 
Christ’s instrument and that the Ordainer is Christ Himself. The charisma 
of ministry is not transmitted by man, but is given by Christ. Never- 
theless, Christ gives it through His ministry. 
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—for there is no period known to us when there has not 
been the Church, and in the Church a ministry to ordain. 
It is in the latter manner that the Church of Scotland has 
invariably stated the doctrine. “The ministry, oracles, and 
ordinances of the New Testament ARE GIVEN by Jesus 
Christ to the General Church visible for the gathering and 
perfecting of it in this life until His Second Coming... . 
Christ hath instituted a government and governors ecclesi- 
astical in the Church; to that purpose the Apostles did 
immediately receive the Keys from the hand of Christ, and 
Curist hath since CONTINUALLY furnished some in His 
Church with gifts of government AND WITH COMMISSION 
to exercise the same when lawfully called thereunto.” It 
is in this tone that our divines habitually treat of ordination 
—as the present act of Christ, not to be regarded as mediate, 
but as His immediate act. It is an act which He fulfils 
through His ministry, as He finds that always ready to 
His hand—which He, the Faithful and True, always 
recognises and honours by using it. Through it He 
furnishes with commission and gift those whom He has 
called. Hence ministry is necessarily successive and its 
succession is a note of its legitimacy. 

The Church of Scotland has not needed to recover the 
conception of the charismatic ministries as possibly co-existing 
with the regular and ordinary; under the name of “ ex- 
traordinary ” ministries, she has always kept room for 
them in her scheme of thought, and has theoretically been 
prepared to recognise them if authentically demonstrated. 
But she has found no discrepancy in this with her main 
and working doctrine of lawful vocation. 

The Church of Scotland has never regarded the ministry 
as a matter of ecclesiastical arrangement or discipline,* but 
as “gift” from the ascended Christ and as matter of Divine 
ordinance. Many incidents as to its “marshalling,” its 
employment, its adjustment within itself or to the circum- 


* «* A question not so much of faith as of discipline”: Dean of West- 
minster, Sermon at opening of Lambeth Conference, 1908. 
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stances and need of time and place, are matters of arrange- 
ment: the ministry itself is not. We are taught, on the 
contrary, to see this along with the Faith, the Sacraments, 
and the Keys of Discipline (“the ministry, oracles, and 
ordinances”) as the Lord’s deposit in the Church and as an 
element of “the being of a Gospel Church.” And we are 
taught to see it as part of a general system of mediatorial 
action. “Really” (as has been well said by an Anglican 
writer *), “it [the doctrine of ministry] is pure Gospel. 
The whole Gospel principle is this, that Salvation descends 
upon human nature; that it is supernaturally given to 
flesh and blood, not providentially obtained, though as 
given it must be laid hold of by our freewill and glad 
belief.” And again, “It enshrines the Gospel truth of a 
given and descended Salvation, a grace which does not 
come forth from man, but is objectively bestowed on man 
as the free gift of God.” These sentences admirably 
express the aspect in which, as necessary to their theology 
of grace embodied in a substantive kingdom of God, the 
divines of the Scottish Church have laid stress upon 
“lawful ministry.” It is in this aspect and in its intimate 
doctrinal relations that we of to-day find its importance. 
We cannot isolate the doctrine of ministry, It is not an 
item of external regimen which may be considered by 
itself. It cannot be surrendered alone. Its surrender 
would imply the abandonment of a type of religion—a 
change of the soul’s posture toward’s our Lord’s administra- 
tion of “the benefits of redemption.” f 

In relation to the question of reunion the fidelity of the 
Church of Scotland in this matter has the greatest practical 
importance. It is increasingly evident that reunion, in 
any larger sense, must be—if it may be—in a Church 
which shall include in its equipment a ministry confessedly 
lawful. It may further be thought that the tendency of 


* Church Times, January 29, 1909: Ditto, November 6, 1908. 
ft ‘‘The outward and ordinary means whereby Christ communicateth to us 
the benefits of redemption are His ordinances ” (Shorter Catechism, 88). 
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discussion makes it increasingly probable that the discovery 
of ministry in which all may recognise lawfulness will come 
through the recognition of the presbyterate as the 
fundamental order. When (if ever) such a stage of enquiry 
(historical, critical, theological, and canonical—it must be 
enquiry of all these kinds) shall be reached, then a great 
part in the development of unity may fall to Presby- 
terianism, and within Presbyterianism to this Catholic and 
National Church. It is (one may think) Presbyterianism 
which must then mediate between, on the one hand, 
Episcopal Communions and, on the other hand, those great 
bodies of active and devout Christianity which have been 
organized apart from a historically devolved vocation of 
ministry ; while as among Presbyterians themselves this 
Mother Church may well hope to exercise a function of 
conciliation. The moment for this has not come; but it 
may be near. In order to be ready for its opportunity, 
we manifestly must treasure our possession in doctrine and 
fact of that “lawful ministry,” which such a moment will 
demand that we possess in order that we may mediate.* 
And for that, no greater burden is put upon us than to 
hold fast what we have already.t 

As for the charge of exclusiveness or want of charity 
towards forms of ministry which our Church’s definition of 
“Jawfulness ” does not cover, I trust that nothing so 
chargeable is involved.{ In what has been said just now 


* «Tf we find, as I think we do, that the old Presbyterian doctrine 
agrees substantially with our own as to matter, form, and intentvon, and 
only differs as to Episcopal ministry, there is surely a great ground for 
hope that the schism between Scotland and England may be healed in time. 
Nearly everything depends on the question whether the modern Presby- 
‘terian ministers determine to adhere to their own Catholic tradition on 
this matter, or (for one or more reaxons) take the line of least resistance 
and b+come Congregationalists in their theory of Ordination.”—The Bishop 
of S§ lisbury, Guardian, Nov. 25, 1908. 

+ Apoc. ii. 24-25. 

t In the Scotsman of June 2nd, 1881, the Rev. Dr W. Lindsay Alexander, 
a much esteeme : Congre: ationalist minister in Edinburgh, writes in answer 
to a correspondent who had asked whether, in the case of his (Dr Alex- 
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the use of the word “validity” has been avoided. There 
may well be, as has been suggested, a distinction taken 
between lawfulness and validity, or between regularity and 
both. As to validity let Him be judge, by whose grace 
abounding any ministry avails for anything. Let us praise 
Him who (it may well seem) rejoices to bless, were it but 
whatever shadow of any ordinance of His own He finds 
anywhere in the Church. Let us adore Him who bears 
wonderfully, and has borne, with our own shortcoming. If 
thou, Lord, be extreme to mark what is done amiss, O Lord, 
who may abide it ? 

Nevertheless, it remains that we are stewards and 
servants of our Lord’s ordinance; we are not masters or 
judges of the Law. As little do we presume to judge our 
brother—to His own Master he stands or falls. Our 
position is a positive, not a negative, position. We say 
“This ministry in which we stand is to our belief lawful. 
And we have no liberty, outward or inward, to stand 
elsewhere.” 

It has been constantly told us at earlier stages of this 
discussion that unity may not come by sacrifice of 
conscientious beliefs—-not by compromise, but by 
comprehension—not by concession, but by conviction—not 
by indifference, but by contribution from each part of the 
Church of that which it has in trust for the enrichment of 
all. We have this trust of lawful ministry—both the 
thing itself, and a rational, vital, and spiritual apprehension 
of its method and significance, and we keep it that we 
may draw it into the common store in the day when the 
Lord brings again the Captivity of Zion. 


ander’s, applying for admission to the Church of Scotland, he would be 
required to receive ordination: ‘‘ Referring to your correspondent’s ques- 
tion, I have no hesitation in saying that whatever the Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland might do as a matter of favour and honoris causa, they 
could, on the ground of principle, receive me only to the status of a 
probationer.” 
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NOTE. 


While the above is in press an article by Canon H. H. Henson 
appears (Nineteenth Century Review, May 1909) in which he rebukes 
this Society for its statements as to Ministry, and sets it aside as “a 
small and unrepresentative group,” having himself, it would seem, no 
fellow-feeling for minorities. Against the views of the Society he 
instances the “weighty voices” of the late Dr Tulloch, the late Dr 
Theodore Marshall, Dr Mitford Mitchell and Principal Lindsay. The 
last named of these writers happens to be an ornament, not of the 
Church of Scotland, but of the United Free separation from it ; while 
the quotations given from Dr Tulloch and Dr Mitford Mitchell do not 
seem to be in any direct way connected with the Canon’s subject, but 
to refer to “form of Government.” That from Dr Marshall (who 
was a member of this Society) is equally irrelevant. “It does not 
seem necessary,” he says, “that [the Church’s] every branch must in 
all details of worship, doctrine, discipline and constitution be fashioned 
exactly on the same model.” 

Canon Henson is persuaded that Principal Lindsay has well expressed 
the prevailing belief (prevailing, apparently, within the Church of 
Scotland) on the subject of Ministry. Against his persuasion, one can 
only offer the recorded judgments of recent and of living Divines of this 
Church, and perhaps also one’s own persuasion that he is mistaken. The 
Scottish Church Society may be small without being unrepresentative ; 
and on this subject of ministry and lawful calling thereto, its testimony 
may have wide sympathy. It certainly, as has been shown above, 
represents Presbyterianism and the historic attitude of the Church of 
Scotland, which has all along spoken in the same sense, 


II. 


THE Rey. James F, LEISHMAN, M.A., LINTON. 


AMONG questions which must inevitably face us when any 
movement is made towards Re-union, two stand pre- 
eminent—the questions of Creed and Order, of Faith and 
Ministry, these two being correlated as shell and kernel, 
body and soul. The possession of a valid ministry does 
not indeed, necessarily ensure an uncorrupt Doctrine; the 
history of certain of the ancient Oriental Communions 
furnishes proof to the contrary, although the aberrations of 
D 
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these have led less in the direction of unbelief than of 
superstition and misbelief. Still the fact remains that 
lax views of the Christian ministry usually issue in laxity 
with regard to the Christian Faith, We may take as a 
sample English Presbyterianism, which in the last century 
lapsed into Unitarianism, and so gave ground for Newman’s 
stricture, “Had I been born an English Presbyterian, I 
might never have known that my blessed Lord was 
divine.” * North of the Tweed, thanks doubtless to the 
more national position of Presbytery, hitherto, happily, we 
have “kept the Faith.” 

What does the Church of Scotland require as an 
adequate security for the continuance of the ministry ? 

The answer which the Church gives to this question 
through her Standards and best divinesf is definite and 
consistent. 

Ordination, in the view of our Church, makes a man a 
minister, as Baptism makes him a member of God’s 
Church.+ All Christians are “called to be saints,’ + but all 
are not called to be ministers, 

The special task of ministering in Word and Sacrament 
is entrusted to those only who are “separated for the 
work, whereunto they are called.” § The call to minister 
may be mediate, or immediate. St Paul, for example, was 
called immediately, by the chief Shepherd. Timothy, by 
St Paul and the Presbytery. But, in any case, on the 
Presbyterian theory, the ministry is “an order, function, or 
office, that hath its original from heaven.” || “No man 
taketh this honour unto himself, but he that is called of 
God, as was Aaron”: 4 the Aaronic call being outward and 
audible and sealed by a visible ordination at the hands of 
his brother Moses. 

Our Standards, however, enter the caveat, that “in... 
extraordinary cases, something extraordinary may be done, 


* Apologia, 341. t See the paper preceding. 
+ Romans i. 7. § Acts xiii. 2. 
|| Jus. Divinum Min, Evang, 4. | Hebrews v. 4. 
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until a settled order may be had, yet keeping as near as 
possibly may be to the rule.” We may instance Lay 
Baptism for a dying child, or Holy Communion cele- 
brated by marooned seamen. Few would be found so 
faithless as to doubt that in such circumstances Gop 
would vouchsafe His blessing. Granted, however, all 
legitimate latitude, “God is a God of Means, as well as a 
God of Grace,” * and such exceptions only go to prove the 
rule; “it being manifest, by the Word of God, that no 
man ought to take upon him the office of a minister of 
the Gospel, till he be lawfully called and ordained 
thereunto.” + 

The view of the ministry, so lucidly taught in our 
Church Standards, has become somewhat obscured. <A 
tendency has been apparent, even among professed Pres- 
byterians, to echo, unconsciously, the language of Oliver 
Cromwell who, as an Independent, assailing, not Episcopacy 
but Presbytery, in 1653 said, addressing Barebones’ Par- 
lament: “I speak not, I thank God it is far from my 
heart, for a ministry deriving itself from the Papacy, and 
pretending to that, which is so much insisted on— 
succession. The true succession is through the Spirit.” t 
Pursued to its logical consequences, Oliver’s theory leaves 
no organic visible Church on earth, while, in practice, 
the attempt to “be above ordinances, like Cromwell’s 
Saints,” has seldom been found conducive to holy living. 
The objection that Papal corruptions invalidate a succession 
preserved through a ministry obedient to Rome was of no 
weight in the view of our elder divines. § 

Since “our common Presbyterianism” is, at present, a 
popular catchword, and the name is valueless without the 
thing, in the interests of Christian Re-union it may not 


* Leighton, + Form of Church Government. + Letters, ii, 353. 

§ We may quote the words of George Hall, minister at Linton, in Teviot- 
dale, 1728-1740: ‘‘ Do not condemn the whole function because some wolves 
got in among the sheep, nor blaspheme the order because there is a Judas 
in the college of Jesus.” 
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be unseasonable to enquire, what Presbyterianism is, and 
has always been. Study of the Reformation period teaches 
us to distinguish at the outset between two things, often 
confounded,—-Government by Presbyters and Government 
by Presbyteries. The Court called a Presbytery found no 
place in the scheme of John Knox. The Reformer had 
slept under the shadow of St Giles’ for almost a decade 
ere the Church decreed that a “beginning should be had of 
Presbyteries.” In the eyes of Knox and his coadjutors 
“the best Reformed Church” was “the Church of the 
Superintendent with his Cowncell,”* the genesis of which 
must be sought in the old Diocesan Synod. The revival 
of the Superintendent has been advocated within recent 
years. So thorough a Presbyterian as the late Principal 
Story writes in 1897: “The revival of the office of Super- 
intendent, who represented that overseership, which had 
benefited the Church, first, under the Columban Abbots, 
and later, under the Roman Bishops (till they fell from 
grace), is the only feasible mode of obtaining effective 
supervision of individual ministers.” The office of the 
Scottish Superintendent was “in its basis, distinct from 
what is popularly called the historic Episcopate.”{ The 
difference lay not merely, as Sage jocosely observes, in 
“black hats and silks” versus “ blue bonnets and tartans,” § 
but in that deep distinction between Prelate and Scrip- 
tural Bishop, to which our forefathers attached such 
weight. Should the revival of the Knoxian Superintendent 
come to be judged expedient, the concentration of 
presbyterial power would be well within the lines of our 
constitution, and might easily take such a form as should 
afford at once an added security to the ministry, and a 
possible meeting-place and basis for Christian Re-union. 
The Pastor and Prelate controversy hardly falls within 


* First Book of Discipline. 

+ General Assembly Reform Report, App. 147. 

t ‘‘ History of the Office of Superintendent” (Dr Leishman). 
§ Presb. Examined, i, 207. 
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the scope of our present enquiry. To the historic eye, 
Episcopacy is but a phase of Presbytery, and Presbytery a 
form of Episcopacy, in which the necessary office of over- 
sight is held in commission by a college of Presbyters. 
The late Professor Freeman, for example, recognised the 
strength of the Presbyterian position: ‘‘ Men who insist,” 
says he, “on this point,” viz. Episcopal succession, “some- 
times forget, that it is possible to hold as high a view as 
anyone likes of the Christian ministry, and yet to hold that 
the office may be conferred by Presbyters as well as by 
Bishops.” * Even the Tridentine Divines set the Presbyter 
at the summit of their ladder of seven orders. With 
Principal Campbell of Aberdeen, most modern advocates 
of Presbytery must, however, admit, we fancy, what he 
terms “the all but universal prevalence of Episcopacy, 
very soon after the death of the Apostles,” and content 
themselves with maintaining, that “ this Episcopacy was 
not Prelatical, but Presidential, connected, and compatible 
with a substantially Presbyterian Government, and, even if 
sanctioned, yet not prescribed by the Apostles.” T 

Scotland is often quoted as displaying this curious 
anomaly, that while the vast majority of her population 
assents to the same Standards of Doctrine, Worship, and 
Discipline, the land is yet full of divisions. This our 
southern neighbours ascribe to the absence of such a 
unifying influence as Episcopacy is supposed to afford. 
The blame however cannot fairly be laid at the door of 
Presbytery. Déllinger}{ justly observes that “the Sect- 
System did not originate in Scottish soil, but was rather 
dragged in upon it from England.” In point of fact, 
ever since the Commonwealth period, ‘the  bistory 
of the Scottish Church has been largely the record 
of Congregationalist principles, seeking to make their way 
to the surface.” § English Independency and Scottish Pres- 


* Hist. Essays, 4th Series, p. 306 (Abp. Parker). 
+ ‘*Theory of the Ruling Eldership,” 75. 
+ “Church and the Churches,” 189. § Pentecostal Gift, 213. 
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bytery are often mentally bracketed together under the con- 
venient generic term “ Puritan.’ Examination, however, 
proves them to be not only essentially different but mutually 
destructive systems, the former magnifying subdivision to 
the point of making it a religious principle; hence, any Re- 
union, formed on such a basis, is futile, since it would 
contain within itself the seeds of decay and early dissolution. 

The re-union which seems to offer most adequate security 
for future cohesion must be based on the churchly principles 
of our forefathers. So long as these remained, undiluted, 
there was “no schism in the body.” A catena is elsewhere 
provided,* which shows that these principles have been 
constantly maintained within the Church of our Baptism. 
Two modern instances may be added. The late Dr 
Andrew Bonar, on the eve of his ordination to the 
charge of Collace in Perthshire (September 1838), 
records in his diary: “I consider that the laying on of 
hands is a sort of relic of the gifts of the Holy Ghost in 
the Primitive Church; it does as really convey Grace as 
their hands laid on anyone gave the gifts of the Spirit. 
Veni Creator Spiritus!” ¢ Such churchly views were widely 
current in the old Evangelical party. In the Edinburgh 
Christian Instructor, founded by Dr Andrew Thomson, of 
St George’s, there appeared in 1839, over the signature 
“John Knox,” a series of able articles on apostolical suc- 
cession, designed as an answer to the Oxford Tracts for the 
Times. 

Here is an extract: “ We do not perceive how any man 
can defend Presbyterianism eacept upon the ground of an 
Apostolical Succession, and transmission of Orders. We 
regret exceedingly that some of our friends seem to under- 
stand the controversy so little, and to be so unaware of 
the genius and principles of Presbytery, as to betray the 
cause, they seem so zealous in advocating. The Oxford 
faction seek every occasion to bring forward the powers, 
rights, and privileges of the ministry, as resting upon an 

* See preceding article. + Diary, 71. 
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Apostolical Succession, and they are right, for this is our 
only stronghold. Renounce it, and you open a wide door 
to the wildest abuse of Laymanism. Yet so little is this 
understood, that in reasoning against the exclusive assump- 
tions of the Oxford Divines, who contend that only they, 
and the Romish priesthood, can boast of a succession from 
the Apostles, some have reasoned against the transmission 
of orders, descent from, and succession to, the Apostles, in 
principle, and im toto. Now, let such persons come to a 
fair hand to hand encounter with Oxfordism, and they 
shall, they must be defeated. Or, if we could suppose 
them victorious, their victory would be as disastrous to 
Presbytery as to Episcopacy, and beneficial only to Con- 
gregationalism.” 

While ever magnifying the Pastoral Office, Scottish 
Presbytery, in exercising “the Ministry of Reconcilation,” 
has never lost sight of the “essential priestliness of the 
whole Church,” * nor failed to champion and safeguard the 
position of the Christian flock. Since the Reformation a 
notable feature in our system has been the existence of 
those “Church-Governors,” commonly called Elders. t 
Whether sitting in Church Courts as lay assessors, repre- 
sentatives of the Sacra Plebs, or in daily life serving 
almost as the eyes of the ministry, they have been a 
strength and bulwark. Although, as in the case of the 
Anglican Deacon, it may be difficult to find his exact 
counterpart in Holy Scripture, the office of the Scottish 
elder is ancient and honourable. It is covered by those 
“helps and Governments,’ | of which the Apostle speaks. 
Similar officials known as Seniores Plebis, are traceable in 
the Church of North Africa in the days of St Augustine.§ 


* Milligan’s ‘‘ Ascension,” p, 249. 

+ Form.of Church Government. +1 Cor. xii, 28. 

§ St Augustine (‘‘ Contra Cresconium,” iii. 56), writing a.D. 395, speaks 
of—‘* Peregrinus, Presbyter, et Seniores ecclesiae Musticanae regionis.” It 
may be noted here that the Presbyter theory of the office of elder—a 
favourite plank in the Independent platform—viz. that an elder is a pastor 
with his wings clipt, a Presbyter shorn of certain of his sacred functions, 
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During the period 1610-1638, the office of the eldership 
was retained in the Scottish Church under Episcopacy. 
Within recent years our system of Government, co-ordinating 
the laity with the clergy, in regulating the affairs of the 
Church, has obtained the frank commendation of our neigh- 
bours in South Britain. It is certainly in keeping with 
“the primitive ideal of the New Testament and of the 
purest Christian centuries,’ * 

Such, in outline, are the historic principles of Scottish 
Presbytery. In any Reunion we dare not let them slip. 
Enshrined in the National Church, this “ goodly heri- 
tage” of Doctrine and Polity has come down to us from our 
fathers. Our position to-day in the Divine Household is 
that of Stewards and Trustees for posterity. It was once 
said,t in another connection, “ Do not strain the conditions 
of Re-union too tightly.” There we are all probably at one. 
As Christians and citizens we are bound to consider any 
remedy that promises to cure, or even alleviate, our “ unhappy 
divisions.” It may be that our Father is even now, 
preparing a salve for His Church’s wounds. He may open 
up some via media which may yet bring us to “ Walk in 
the House of God as friends.” But, it is equally clear that 
there are certain things which we cannot surrender, the 
Christian Faith, for example, or the Apostolical Ministry. 
These are our Master’s goods: they are not ours to give 
away. 

The whole subject is difficult and delicate, yet its import- 
ance can hardly be overrated. In any Re-union this 
question of the ministry must come to the front, as “a 
principal bond by which believers are kept together in one 
body.” {| The ministry is God’s mode of securing Truth 
and transmitting Grace, from age to age. It is the hedge, 
was carefully weighed by the Westminster Divines, and rejected, as without 
foundation in Holy Scripture. Vid, Lightfoot’s ‘‘ Journal of the Assembly,” 
Nov. 14, 1644; also, Campbell’s ‘‘ Theory of the Ruling Eldership,” pass. 

* Gore, Cambridge Review, Feb. 1898. 
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which the heavenly Husbandman has been pleased to plant 
about His vineyard, and it cannot, in consequence, be too 
carefully preserved. This we assert less for the sake of the 
vine-dressers, than for the interests of Our Lord, and for the 
good of His vine. Touch the ministry and the people will 
suffer, ‘SMITE THE SHEPHERD AND THE SHEEP SHALL BE 
SCATTERED.” 


EFFECTIVE RECOGNITION BY THE STATE, NOT 
OF RELIGION ONLY, BUT OF THE CHURCH. 


i. 


THE Rev. Proressor Cooper, D.D., GLASGOW. 


THE Re-union of the Church is one of the ends which this 
Society was instituted to promote. It is implied in the 
first of our “special objects,” ‘ The constant affirmation of 
the Divine basis, supernatural life, and heavenly calling of 
the Church.” We have only to think of what this means 
to see that divisions are inconsistent with the mere idea 
of such a body as we constantly affirm the Church to be. 
And what is implicit in the first of our “special objects” 
is explicit in the last two—‘‘ The deepening of a peni- 
tential sense of the sin and peril of schism,” and “ The 
furtherance of Catholic unity in every way consistent with 
true loyalty to the Church of Scotland.” 

It is not necessary, I hope, to labour the point; but I 
may be permitted to recall how at our first annual meet- 
ing on the 25th of May 1893, our first president, Pro- 
fessor Milligan, insisted, as on the “living Divine truth” 
which has been given us in CHRIST to live by and to keep, 
so also on “that great institution which GoD has associated 
with the preservation of that truth—the Church of the 
Lorp JESUS CuRIstT”; and how HE has “ called upon her 
in her life and action as well as in her doctrines, to make 
that truth manifest to the eyes of men,” as only a body 
“organized and united ” can fully and adequately do. 

We are anxious, then, for Re-union on the deepest ground 


of all—because we believe it to be the revealed will of 
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our Blessed Lorp that His flock, now woefully scattered 
and divided, should become once more one, visibly united 
in loving obedience to Him the One Shepherd.* We be- 
lieve this to be needed alike for the well-being, not to say 
the safety, of the flock, the Church itself, and for her work 
and witness, that the world may believe.t 

But, just because of this depth of our convictions on 
the subject—just because these are based, not on ex- 
pediency, but on the Faith once for all delivered to the 
s«ints—we are bound when any particular re-union is sug- 
gested, to make sure that it is a re-union consistent with this 
Faith, and such also as shall make for the greater honour 
of our Lorp, and the more perfect fulfilling of His blessed 
will. 

The Constitution of our Society, accordingly, when 
dealing with this subject, qualifies in two directions the 
re-unions we are to seek, ‘The furtherance,” it says, “ of 
Catholic unity in every way consistent with true loyalty to 
the Church of Scotland,” 

1. Catholic Unity. We believe that, in the words of 
our Confession of Faith, “ the Visible Church . . . is Catholic 
or Universal (not confined to one nation as before under 
the Law)”; that it “consists of all those throughout the 
world that profess the true religion, together with their 
children, and is the kingdom of our Lorp JESUS CHRIST, 
the house and family of Gop.” We declare with our Re- 
forming forefathers, who signed in 1566, the Second 
Helvetic Confession, that we of the Church of Scotland 
“are not heretics but Catholics and Christians”; and I 
think I may say, without boasting, that the Scottish 
Church Society has contributed in some small measure to 
make good this claim. Believing this, how can we be 
content with a merely partial re-union, except indeed as 
a step taken “in the meantime” in preparation for further 
advance ? 

We take up, in short, mutatis mutandis, the position 


*§, John x. 16 (B.Y.). + 8. John xvii, 21. 
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of the Lambeth Conference-—seeking on the one hand 
that re-union which is regarded as lying nearest to us, 
yet remembering at the same time that there are Churches 
on the other side to whom we have duties too. 

We dare not forget that “unions which are purchased 
at the expense of wider possibilities may be too dearly 
bought.” * We know the prayer of our Lorp that they 
Aut may be one.t Have we any Scripture bidding us rest 
content with a unity short of that, or which would hinder 
its fulfilment ? 

2. Bearing still more directly on the task assigned to me 
this evening, is the second qualification laid down for the 
members of this Society. We can further no re-union—we 
can look at none—which may not be secured “ consistently 
with true loyalty” towards our spiritual Mother, “ the 
Church of Scotland.” In her (as one of our old divines 
expresses it [) “we were born and reborn,” in her brought 
up, at her altars fed with the spiritual food of the Body 
and Blood of CHRIST ; receiving—such of us as are ministers 
—at the hands of her presbyters the gift of Holy Orders, and 
owing to her courts canonical obedience. We believe her 
“the true and Holy Kirk of Curis in Scotland,” § reformed 
from errors contracted in her medieval period, but herself 
continuous from her first planting by such servants of CHRIST 
as S. Ninian, 8. Kentigern, S. Columba, capable (no doubt) 
of improvement, but as truly Catholic as she is unquestion- 
ably National. We love the Church of Scotland: we 
seek her well-being. How should we endure—much less 
consent to ask for—aught that could make for her dishonour, 
or look like the nation disowning its allegiance to her and 
to CHRIST, the Head of the whole Church? How should 
we be parties to any measure likely to oppress or cripple her ? 

It is from this point of view that we approach this 
subject ; and I venture to think we may share the confident 


* Church Quarterly Review, Jan. 1909, p. 324. +S. John xvii. 21, 
t Thomas Smeton, Principal of Glasgow University, 1580-6. 
§ Act of Scots Parliament, 1567. 
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hope expressed by Dr Mair in his article in Blackwood on 
“Reunion and National Religion,’ that our brethren in 
other Churches, when they come to consider the question 
as it really is, will look at it from this point also; and 
understanding our position, will sympathize with it. 
Historically, it ought to be their own. 

For ourselves, we speak in all good conscience. We 
know that we have no personal ambitions. We covet 
no privilege for ourselves. We are thinking of CHRIST’s 
honour. We are thinking of our rulers’ souls; we want 
to shield them-—King, Parliament, People—from the 
crime of casting away the cords* of Curist their Kine and 
Saviour. We are thinking of CHrist’s Body the Church, 
and of the reverence and Jove and help which all who 
believe in CHRIST should delight to render her. It is on 
these accounts that we postulate as a necessary requirement 
on the part of the Church of Scotland in any Re-union, that 
there shall be—so far as we can get it—“ effective 
recognition by the State, not of religion only, but of the 
Church.” 

3. “Recognition by the State!” I do not forget, of 
course, that it is the State which must settle what sort of 
recognition, if any, it will give either to Religion or to the 
Church. Apart, however, from this fact that the State is 
not likely to refuse for Scotland what such a body as a 
reunited Scottish Church would ask, and from the further 
fact that the same people who would compose this Church are 
themselves a considerable part of the State, the question 
before us is, really, not so much what the State will do, but 
what the parties to re-union will ask at the States hands. 
If the State, in spite of us, refuse to continue in any form the 
recognition it has hitherto accorded to the Church of 
Scotland, the Church can do nothing but submit. 

But are we—as ministers and members of the Church—to 
invite the State to do this? We should deem such a course 
nothing short ofa heinous sin—a sin against the nation, a sin 
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against the Church, asin against the LorD and against His 
Carist. We cannot do evil that good may come. 

4. Nor can we be satisfied with a Recognition of Religion 
as distinct from a Recognition of the Church as the organ- 
ized Kingdom and Body of the Lorp Jesus CHRist— 
such an acknowledgment, for example, as is accorded to 
Christianity in the United States of America. We are 
thankful, of course, that the United States have done even 
so much as this: a Republic formed in the Old World a 
few years later than that of the United States rejected 
Christianity. But we do not think the United States’ pro- 
fession of Christianity amounts to very much in practice. 
Their divorce laws—to take but a single instance—show 
little sign of any real subjection on the part of the American 
Legislature to the Law of Curist. We, for our part, cannot 
think of Christianity apart from the Church. The Church 
is part of Christianity: part and parcel of the Religion of 
Jesus CHRIST: nay, is she not rather part of His very Self 
united to Him as the bride to the husband, as the branches 
to the vine, as the members of the body to the head? HE 
will reward, HE tells us, benefits conferred on her members 
as done to HIMSELF. On the other hand, HE asks the most 
conscientious of her adversaries, Saul, Saul, why persecutest 
thou Me?* We dare not separate what HE hath 
joined. 

Much and telling use has been made of the phrase (in 
one sense a truism, in another highly contestable and 
unsafe) that “ Establishment is not a principle.” Establish- 
ment is only not a principle in so far as it is the 
embodiment of one. Belief in Establishment is a principle 
—that is to say, belief in the recognition of the Church and 
not merely of religion—the principle on which the whole past 
action of the Scottish State in this relation has proceeded. 

That it is the duty of the State to recognise the 
Church is an ultimate principle It finds its substantial 


* Acts ix, 4, t See note at p. 90. 
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embodiment in establishment: other than which no 
substantial embodiment has existed, has been suggested, or 
is readily conceivable, 

The principle, that of the national recognition of the 
Church of Gop, has been challenged. It is asserted either 
that it is the duty of the State to recognise Christianity, or 
that it is only the duty of the State to recognise religion, 

With regard to the former, the answer is that recognition 
of Christianity and recognition of the Church are not two 
things, but one. With regard to the latter, that State 
recognition of religion (if the State felt competent to 
achieve it) would have to be sought on an abysmally lower 
plane than that hitherto occupied in Scottish history ; and 
that to give effect to such recognition of religion is most 
probably not within the competence of the State, and offers, 
most certainly, a problem serious and complicated in the 
extreme. 

In order to “recognise religion” the State (it is evident) 
must either recognise every religion, whatever it be, from 
Christianity to the “religion of humanity ”—taking here 
the same position as does the Imperial power in Hindustan ; 
or it must constitute itself a judge of religions. It would 
make itself a judge of religions even by determining what is 
religion and what is not; much more in preferring one 
religion above another. Is it to discriminate in favour of 
Christianity ? is it to discriminate between forms which, 
claiming alike to be Christian, may or may not be entitled 
to the name? Is it to decide, for example, whether 
Mormonism, and whether Unitarianism, is or is not a form 
of Christianity? It is difficult to see how the State can 
do so without exciting with better warrant the objection 
urged against the establishment of the Church, of ‘ select- 
ing” and of “creating privilege.” 

Let the State deal with the concrete, not with the 
abstract. The Church is Christianity in the concrete. To 
recognise the Church of God is within the competence 
of the State as the recognition of religion is not. 
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5. To pass to yet another point. Recognition of the 
Church as the Body of CaRist, we deem to be the duty of the 
State : owr duty as members of the State. We do not say 
—it would be absurd to say—that the Church cannot exist 
without it. The Church, we know, was set up without it. 
Our Blessed Lorp, in the plenitude of His power as Gop, 
and in right of the FatueEr’s giving Him all authority 
in heaven and in earth, set it up as His House and King- 
dom upon earth, with its faith, its ordinances and its 
officers, its laws and principles, without asking the concur- 
rence or assent of any of the rulers of this world. For 
nearly three centuries HE maintained it, not simply with- 
out their help but against their will, in the teeth of their 
determined and cruel persecution. Not till the reign 
of Gallienus was Christianity “a lawful religion” in 
the Roman Empire; not till the victory of Constantine 
(A.D. 312) did the Church receive from the civil power any 
acknowledgment of her Divine origin, any legal sanction 
to her GoD-given authority, any royal contribution to 
her work for Curist. She would survive were she both 
disestablished and disendowed. We _ believe CHRIST’s 
promise—The gates of hell shall not prevail against it* 
But we decline to league ourselves with those unblest 
assailants. And the Church of those early centuries, 
while quite aware of the perils of prosperity, and conscious, 
often, that she throve by persecution, protested against her 
ill-treatment from the first, and claimed for the Lorp Jesus 
the faith and obedience of every creature ; declared herself 
sent to witness before kings, saw them in vision bringing 
their glory and their honour into her, and read on her 
Master's thigh, the Name written, Kine or KINGs AND 
Lorp oF LorpDs.t 


Constantine accordingly, the first Christian Emperor, had 
no sooner begun to believe in CHRIstT, than by the Edict 
of Milan (A.D. 318) he gave to the Christians free and 
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absolute liberty of worship, and restored to them the churches 
and other property taken from them by his persecuting 
predecessors. Next, by referring the complaints of the 
Donatists to a commission of bishops, and—when that 
failed—-by assembling the Church Council of Arles (A.D. 314) 
to “pronounce the judgment of Christ,” he acknowledged, 
and in a way established, the Church’s own government as 
the authority in matters ecclesiastical. Moreover, he set 
the example of bestowing on her many royal and valuable 
gifts for her work and worship. 

What Constantine did throughout the Roman Empire, 
the kings of Armenia, of Ireland, of the Franks, of the 
Argyllshire Scots, of the Picts, and of the English did on 
their conversion :— 


“> Twas duty bound each convert king to rear 
His Moruer from the dust ; 
And pious was it to enrich, nor fear 
Curist for the rest to trust. 
But who may dare make common or unclean, 
What once hath on the holy altar been ?” 


Kings never doubted that it was their duty as believing 
in CuRIsT to acknowledge the Church Hz had created, the 
ministers whom HE had appointed to bear rule in it, and 
the jurisdiction in matters spiritual which Hz had given 
to these officers. They knew also—nay, the Church ex- 
pressly taught them— that they, too, were an ordinance of 
Gon,* to bear rule in civil matters; they must be just, 
ruling in the fear of Gop,f and were responsible to Him 
for the sword committed to their hands, 

Conflicts as to the exact boundaries of the respective 
jurisdictions of Church and State arose, and were 
differently determined in different countries; moreover, 
the question was greatly complicated by the ever-growing 
claims of the Popes to interfere in all sorts of matters 
within the different kingdoms of the West. But however 
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these claims might confuse a particular issue, Hstablish- 
ment meant everywhere the owning by the State of the 
Church’s divinely-given jurisdiction in regard to faith 
and morals, and of the discipline ordered by our Lorp. 

In Scotland the very earliest mention of the Church 
by her historic name, Lcclesia Scoticana, occurs in the 
record of a Pictish Sovereign, King Grig “who granted 
liberty to the Scottish Church.” And when we open 
the collection of the Laws and Acts of Parliament made 
by King James the First and his Royal successors, the 
Kings and Queens of Scotland, the first that meets our 
view is one guaranteeing “The freedome of the halie Kirk.” 
“In the first ”—so it runs—‘to the honour of GoD and 
halie Kirk; it is statute and ordained, that the halie 
Kirk joyis and bruiks, and the Ministers of it, their auld 
Privileges and freedomes. And that na man let (te. 
hinder) them to set their lands and teindes under the 
pains that follow, by Spiritual Law or Temporal.” 

Those privileges and freedoms thus established “for 
the honour of GoD” were already “old” at that date (A.D. 
1424), and what they had been understood to involve 
some three hundred and odd years before the reign of 
James I. may be seen from a deed of King William the 
Lion (about A.D, 1190), preserved in the Chartulary of 
the Cathedral Church of Moray. Here it is :— 

“ William, by the grace of GoD King of Scots, to all his 
sheriffs and bailies of Moray, wisheth health. I command 
and firmly enjoin that those men whom the Bishop of 
Moray shall have cited on reasonable grounds to a 
Court Christian, and who ought to obey the law in a 
Court Christian, and shall have refused to do so; and 
who, because of contumacy or other delict, shall have there- 
after been justly excommunicated, and shall not have 
yielded submission to their excommunication, ye shall 
cause to be shunned; and until they obey the law and 
return to the Church as Christians ought, and stand the 
judgment. of the Church, ye shall compel them by the King’s 
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authority, wheresoever the Church’s distraint is insufficient 
for those purposes.” 

It will be observed here (1) that the King does not 
create the Court Christian, which is there already by 
authority of CHRIST; (2) that the King does not dictate 
to the Court Christian in regard either to its constitution, 
or the matter of its judgment. On the other hand, (3) 
he limits the support he promises to cases where (a) the 
charge on which the party has been cited is a reasonable 
one, and (b) where the process has been justly carried 
through—for CHRIST never gave to His Church, or any 
one else, authority to act unreasonably or unjustly ; and (4) 
that as the support referred to in the grant is given by the 
State, so the State has the right to say in what circum- 
stances she will give it—the Church, of course, having 
still her inherent right of “ districtio.” Now it is true 
that in modern times the State does not enforce the 
civil penalties which (till long after the Reformation) 
attached to excommunication; but she does not pretend 
to restore excommunicated persons to communion; and 
in the case of a minister lawfully deposed by the Church 
Courts, she would enforce, if necessary, his removal from 
the manse whereof by sentence of the Court Christian 
he had been orderly deprived. 

At the Reformation a dispute arose, first, as to which 
doctrine—that of the Reformers or that of the Romanists 
—was most in accordance with the Word of Gop; and 
second, as to which of two parties was “the true and holy 
Kirk of Gop” in Scotland, to whom appertained by right 
the freedoms and the teinds acknowledged as due, for Gop’s 
honour, to His Kirk. In 1560 the Confession of Faith 
and Doctrine believed in and professed by the Protestants 
of Scotland, prepared by six of those Presbyters who 
“reformed our Church from Popery,” was read in the face of 
Parliament, and ratified by the three Estates—the Clergy, 
the Nobles and the Burgesses—as ‘“‘a doctrine grounded on 
the infallible Word of Gop” ; and in 1567, at a still greater 
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Parliament—for the first was, perhaps, rather a Convention 
—Our Sovereign Lord, with the advice of his dearest 
Regent” (the Earl of Moray) and three Estates, “abolished 
the jurisdiction and authority of the Bishop of Rome, 
commonly called the Pope, within this realm,” on the 
double ground of its being contumelious to the eternal Gop 
and hurtful to the country ; annulled all Acts of Parliament 
not agreeing with Gop’s Holy Word and maintaining 
superstition within the Kirk; ratified and established the 
Confession of 1560, and declared that ‘“ the Ministers of the 
blessed Evangel of JESUS CHRIST, whom Gop of His 
mercy has now raised amongst us, or hereafter shall raise, 
agreeing with them that now lives in doctrine and adminis- 
tration of the Sacraments, and the people of this Realm that 
professes CHRIST as HE is now offered in His Evangel, and 
do communicate with the Holy Sacraments (as in the 
Reformed Kirks of this Realm they are _ publicly 
administrat) to be the only true and halie Kirk of 
JESUS CHRIST within this Realm.” 

In accordance with this finding the same Parliament 
proceeded to direct that the examination and admission of 
ministers be only in the power of the Kirk; and requiring 
that laick presentations to benefices—which are “always 
reserved to the just and ancient patrons ”—be directed 
henceforth “to the Superintendent of thay partis quhair 
the benefice lies”; and it proceeded to apply the ancient 
Coronation Oath of the Kings of Scotland to “the True 
Kirk and Religion of CHrist JESUS now received”; and 
to ratify (with evident allusion to the Act of King James I.) 
“all and whatsomever acts and statutes made before by our 
Sovereign Lord” (King James VI.) “and his Predecessors, 
anent the freedom and liberty of the True Kirk of Gop, 
and Religion now publicklie professed within this Realm.” 

It was not a new Church; it was the old Church 
reformed — the same, “with its face washed” from the 
superstitions and abuses that had for some time defiled it. 

Presently Church and State agreed that the names and 
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titles of Archbishops and Bishops “should not be altered 
or innovat but stand and continue in time coming, as 
they did before the reformation of religion” ;* and “the 
Parliament of 1572 ;{—‘Forasmeikle as the conservation 
and purgation of the Religion chiefly pertains to Christian 
Princes and Godly Kings, Rulers and Magistrates, and that 
it is maist requisite that the Kirk within this Realm be 
served by godly persons of sound religion, required all 
ecclesiastical persons to subscribe the First Confession— 
of the Church’s own compiling—in the presence of the 
Archbishop, Superintendent, or Commissioner of the 
diocese; and that it shall be lawful “for the Church 
to deprive of the benefices, etc, all who shall fail to 
subscribe.” Then came the Act 1579, c. 69, ratifying 
that of 1567, and declaring “that there is na uther face of 
Kirk, nor uther face of Religioun than is presentlie . . 
establishit within this Realme”; and that of 1581, ¢ 99, 
“The Ratification of the libertie of the Trew Kirk.” 
Bishops were virtually abolished, and in 1592 came the 
great Act, known as The Charter of Presbytery, ratifying 
“all liberties, privileges, immunities and freedoms what- 
soever given and granted to ... the true and holy 
Kirk presently established within this Realm”; ratifying 
‘the General Assemblies, Synods, Presbyteries, and Kirk 
Sessions . . . discerning and declaring the said Assemblies, 
Presbyteries and Sessions, Jurisdiction and _ Discipline 
thereof aforesaid, to be in all time coming most just, 
good, and godly in itself, notwithstanding of whatsoever 
statutes, acts, canons, civil or municipal laws made to the 
contrary,” and declaring that the Act of Parliament of 
22nd May 1584 (on “ The Causes and Manner of Depriwva- 
tion of Ministers”) “shall in no wise be prejudicial nor 
derogate anything to the privilege that Gop has given 
to the spiritual office-bearers in the Kirk concerning heads 
of religion, matters of heresy, excommunication, collation, 


* ‘Book of the Universal Kirk of Scotland,” vol. i., p. 209. 
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or deprivation of ministers, or any such-like essential 
censures specially grounded and having warrand of the 
Word of Gop.” 

The great Act of Charles I., whereby at a terrible cost to 
himself that truly religious (if sometimes misguided) King 
secured for the parochial clergy of Scotland a stipend 
from the teinds which were the patrimony of the Kirk, © 
and erected the Court of Teinds to adjudicate in matters 
thence arising, falls more naturally to be dealt with 
under the Endowments of the Church; but the West- 
minster Confession, which was accepted by the General 
Assembly of 1647, and (except in what are vaguely called 
“its persecuting clauses”) is at this moment “the public 
and avowed Confession” of all the Presbyterians in 
Scotland, lays it down (Chapter xxiii. 3) that “The 
civil Magistrate may not assume to himself the administra- 
tion of the Word and Sacraments, or the power of the 
keys of the Kingdom of Heaven; yet he hath authority, 
and it is his duty, to take order that unity and peace be 
preserved in the Church, that the truths of Gop be kept 
pure and entire; that all blasphemies and heresies be 
suppressed, all corruptions and abuses in worship and 
discipline prevented or reformed, and all the ordinances of 
Gop duly settled, admitted, and observed. For the better 
effecting whereof, he hath power to call synods, to be 
present at them, and to provide that whatsoever is trans- 
acted in them be according to the mind of Gop.” This 
is a sufficiently ample statement, one would think, of the 
authority of the Crown in regard to matters ecclesiastical : 
most certainly it covers what I have heard some in the 
United Free Church bring forward as objectionable features 
in the “establishment” now accorded to the Church of 
Scotland—(1) that the King is represented by a Com- 
missioner at the General Assembly, and (2) that, after the 
Moderator has dissolved one Assembly and fixed the date 
for the meeting of the next in the Name of our Blessed 
LorpD as Heap of His Church, the Commissioner also dis- 
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solves the Assembly and summons the next for the same 
date in the King’s name. Why, it was not the King who 
began sending a Commissioner : it was the General Assembly 
that—when the Earl of Morton was Regent for King James 
VI.—insisted that either the Regent should attend in 
person, or be represented by Commissioners, that he might 
not be able to plead ignorance of what the Assembly had 
determined ! 

A little before the Revolution of 1688, while Episco- 
pacy was still the form of Church government established 
by law in the Church of Scotland, many Presbyterians in 
Scotland, taking advantage of the “ toleration” announced 
by King James VII, began to organize for themselves 
something of the nature of the polity they loved, and they 
addressed the King, telling him that their religious opinions 
were those of the Westminister Confession of Faith. Ac- 
cordingly in 1690, in compliance with their desire, an Act 
of Parliament was passed “ establishing ”—not the Church : 
that went without saying—but the Westminster Confession, 
as “the public and avowed confession” of the Church of 
Scotland and “the Presbyterian Church government and 
Discipline—that is to say, the government of the Church 
by Kirk-sessions, presbyteries, provincial synods, and 
general assemblies, ratified and established ... in 1592 

. and thereafter received by the general consent of this 
nation, to be the only government of Curist’s Church 
within this Kingdom” [of Scotland]. In 1706 this Act 
was solemnly confirmed as an essential condition of the 
then imminent Union of the Parliaments of England and 
Scotland ; and it is law at the present moment. 

It will be seen that at every stage of our history from 
the ninth century onwards it is the Church—the Halie 
Kirk,” “the trew and halie Kirk,” which the State has 
seen and recognised; and that this recognition is (in the 
proper sense of that often misused phrase) of the “ Law of 
the Land,” a social idea imbedded in immemorial usage 
and native to our constitution. Is it not evident that, 
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whether establishment is a principle or not, the Scottish 
State has in all this legislation followed a principle, and 
one which the Church of Scotland cannot suggest that the 
State should abandon? 

To which of these Acts of Parliament do our friends 
who favour Disestablishment object? Do they object 
to the Act of James I—‘“that the Kirk and_ her 
ministers shall bruik their freedoms?” To the Act 
of 1560, that the First Confession is grounded on 
Gop’s holy word? to the Act of 1567, declaring that 
the Reformed are the true and holy Kirk of CHRIST 
in Scotland? to the Acts of 1592 and 1690, establishing 
within the Church the Confession of Faith which the 
outed Presbyterians—those Presbyterians, that is, who 
found themselves conscientiously unable to conform to the 
then Episcopacy—declared to be a statement of their 
principles? or to the establishment of that Presbyterian 
government which, at the last great national settlement, 
Scotsmen insisted that every successive sovereign should 
swear at his Accession to maintain ? 

I can understand people who believe in the Crown 
Rights of the REDEEMER wishing power to modify from 
time to time, after due and full consideration, certain 
statements in the Westminster Confession, or to supple- 
ment with a better executive our system of Church govern- 
ment: I can understand them desiring to have certain 
difficulties as to the interpretation of those Acts cleared 
away—for it was not so much the Acts themselves as 
certain decisions of the civil courts as to their meaning 
that led to the disruption in 1843.* But I confess I have 
never so much as heard any reason why the Acts them- 
selves should be abolished, or the Church of CHrisT in 
Scotland, the kingdom of Gop’s Eternal Son in which— 


* The famous judgment of Lord President Inglis has already disposed 
of many of these ; and the grievances—or what were considered grievances 
—which led to the Assembly’s Acts in regard to the Veto, ani of the 
Chapels’ Ministers, have been largely removed by subsequent legislation. 
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as we all confess—He hath appointed a government and 
governors ecclesiastical, be deprived of such public honour 
and acknowledgment as are still accorded to it. 

We, at any rate, can never consent to ask the nation 
to treat the Church of Scotland as if it were a mere man- 
made club; to ignore the God-given right of her hierarchy 
of courts to bear rule over His people in spiritual things; 
or to withdraw every outward token of interest in, or of 
respect towards, that General Assembly which, ever since 
the Reformation (under all our forms of Church govern- 
ment), has been the supreme authority in the National 
Zion. 

Other nations and other Churches know, if we do not, 
how advantageous, and almost ideal, is the alliance between 
Church and State in Scotland. It has been the admira- 
tion, and the envy of many.* Let me cite two recent 
testimonies from England. (1) The “Report of the Royal 
Commission on Ecclesiastical Discipline,’ 1907, complains 
that “in an age which has witnessed an extraordinary 
revival of spiritual life and activity, the Church [of 
England] has had to work under regulations fitted for a 
different condition of things, without that power of self- 
adjustment which is inherent in the conception of a living 
Church, and is, as a matter of fact, possessed by the 
Established Church of Scotland.” (2) And only the other 
day, the Church Quarterly Review, the learned organ of 
the historical High Church Party in the Church of England, 
contained these words :—‘“ Few would deny that Scotland 
has come nearer to an ideal solution of the due relations 
between Church and State than any country in the world.’ f 


* Hstablishment in Scotland is in many material respects a very different 
thing from that in England. We had no Acts of Premunire in Scotland. 
We had no Submission of the clergy. We are not required to own the 
king to be in ‘‘all causes civil and ecclesiastical supreme.” In its own 
province ‘‘the General Assembly is acknowledged to ba supreme.” How 
much the Church of England would give to enjoy such freedom —to which 
she too, by Magna Charta, is really entitled ! 

+ Church Quarterly Review, January 1909, p. 303. 
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We may confidently hope, I trust, that in any Conference 
with a view to reunion these things will be carefully 
considered, and that whatever improvements may be 
suggested in regard to the manner and form of the re- 
cognition by the State which, in any negotiations for 
reunion we are desired to ask, there will be no hesitation 
in our demand that the recognition itself be A RE- 
COGNITION OF THE CHURCH, and not merely of religion in 
the abstract; and shall be as EFFECTIVE, as PUBLIC, and 
as distinctly an ACKNOWLEDGMENT OF CHRIST JESUS AS 
oUR LORD AND GOD, THE PRINCE OF THE KINGS OF THE 
EARTH, as it has been at any period in the long history of 
Christian Scotland. 


NOTE. 


Since the above was written and printed, the writer has seen in the 
newspapers the reply which the Committee of the General Assembly 
of the United Free Church recommend should be sent to the General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland. With much in this reply the 
writer is in cordial sympathy, and he unfeignedly welcomes the spirit 
which breathes through it. At the same time he cannot but express 
both disappointment and regret at the extremely guarded terms in 
which it acknowledges the duty of the nation in the matter of religion. 
It does not (so it appears to him) amount to so much as is embodied in 
the constitution of the United States of America ; for it does not even 
say that the “religion” by which the nation should be actuated is the 
Christian Faith. But the question before us is the relation of the 
State—that is, of the Scottish people—to our Lord Jesus Christ, and to 
the Church which is His body, the Kingdom in which—as all Presby- 
terians agree—“ He hath established a government and governors ecclesi- 
astical” ; nor does it go any way to help us to a solution of the question 
how far this government of His is to be recognised as possessing 
authority from Him, or what public homage is to be paid to Hr in 
His house. It is to be hoped that when the report of the Committee 
is spoken to in the General Assembly of the United Free Church 
something will be said to clear up this important and pressing point. 
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J. H. Miuuar, Esa., ADVOCATE. 


In 1834 there were (and possibly still are) two steeples in 
the Burgh of Paisley, each furnished with a bell. The one 
was situated at the Cross, and the bell in it was rung for 
all burghal matters. The other was that of the High 
Church, and had been provided by private subscription. 
On the occasion of the opening of the Middle parish church, 
the minister of that parish desired to have the High Church 
bell rung to announce the time of public worship, and, in 
the absence from home of the minister of the High Church, 
applied to the magistrates for an order to ring it for this 
purpose. The magistrates granted the order subject to the 
qualification, which was thus entered in their Minutes: 
“The principle being admitted that the bells be rung on 
like occasions, on the application of any other religious body 
for the purpose of public worship.” In accordance with 
this resolution, the magistrates subsequently ordered the 
bell in the High Church steeple to be rung for summoning 
a meeting of the Voluntary Church Association, and on a 
later occasion the bell was rung by their order for assem- 
bling a congregation of dissenters to public worship in a 
‘dissenting meeting house. Thereafter Mr M‘Naughton, 
the minister, and the Kirk Session of the High Kirk 
applied to the Court of Session to have the Magistrates 
interdicted ‘from causing the said bell to be rung, or from 
granting any warrant or order to ring the same, for any 
purpose, or on any occasion other than the customary times 
in the morning and evening, for warning workpeople to 
proceed to or leave their work, or on occasions of national 
rejoicing, to which the complainers will willingly as hereto- 
fore consent; or at least from causing the said bell to be 
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rung, or granting any warrant or order to ring the same, 
for the purpose of summoning meetings of Voluntary Church 
Associations or similar Assemblies, for calling people to 
public worship, or for any other ecclesiastical or religious 
purpose, without the consent or permission of the com- 
plainers.” The Magistrates resisted this application, and, 
as might have been expected, appear to have been profuse 
in their expressions of regard for the rights and feelings 
of the members of the Established Church. These pro- 
fessions, however, had little weight with the Second Divi- 
sion who, reversing the decision of Lord Cockburn, granted 
interdict as craved (13 Shaw, 432). 

“The real gravamen of the complaint,’ said the Lord 
Justice Clerk (Boyle), “is the manifest assumption of right 
by the magistrates to use the bell for any purpose, and 
particularly to assemble congregations of dissenters, without 
qualification, and meetings of all bodies of citizens. It just 
amounts to this, that these gentlemen, though bound by the 
law of Scotland and by their oaths of office to support the 
established institutions of the country, assert a right opposed 
to their duty as magistrates. While the Established Church 
is supported by the state, it is under the protection of 
every magistrate, and it is their duty, which cannot be 
affected by their being elected by a popular constituency, 
to do everything in the lawful sphere of their office. . . . 
I cannot entertain the smallest doubt that, as guardians of 
the rights of the people of Scotland, we are bound to 
interfere to prevent these proceedings.” 

Lord Glenlee was entirely of the same opinion, and Lord 
Meadowbank took the same view. 

‘‘The magistrates,” he says, “are bound to maintain the 
Established Church, and to protect it from disturbance, and 
they are not entitled to order the bells to be rung on the 
application of any other religious body. Indeed, it might 
so happen that a majority of the magistrates and council 
of Paisley were Roman Catholics, and, under this minute, 
they might summon the people to the sacrifice of the mass, 
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or any body of worshippers whatever. Now they have 
not even a right to summon the people for public worship 
by means of a bell to any but the established churches. 
I conceive that with the exception of the King’s Chapel 
Royal, the bell of which was transferred by royal charter 
to the Episcopal Chapel in Edinburgh, where it still is, no 
body of dissenters are entitled to a bell. .. . As to the 
Voluntary Church meeting, a more flagrant piece of in- 
decency on the part of magistrates never fell within my 
notice. Their duty is to protect the Established Church 
and maintain its privileges; and I do differ from the 
Lord Ordinary that no irremediable damage will be done by 
allowing the bell to be rung for such purposes, pending the 
discussion of the question. I do think it an irremediable 
injury that the inhabitants of this populous town should 
have the example of magistrates set before them to 
countenance the pulling down of the Established Church.” 

Lord Medwyn—the only dissenter from the Established 
Church then on the bench, as he took occasion to remind 
his brethren—was desirous to show that he had considered 
the question with attention; and “being of opinion that 
it is the privilege of the Established Church alone to 
assemble her members for public worship by the sound of 
a bell,” felt it “his duty to protect the church in her 
rights, and to check every encroachment upon them.” He 
explains the reasons which had brought him to this opinion 
in a tolerably full judgment. 

I have referred to this case, not for the purpose of in- 
quiring whether the decision was good law; (I rather 
think that the Procurator, in his valuable edition of Duncan’s 
“Parochial Ecclesiastical Law,” says that it is obsolete) ; 
nor yet for the purpose of commenting upon the tone of 
asperity which characterises some of the remarks which fell 
from the bench ; but, because the case presents a concrete 
instance of the “ effective recognition” of the Church by 
the State. If the mint, and the cumin, and the rue of 
the Church’s rights were so jealously preserved, with what 
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ardour would any assault upon her more important privileges 
have in those days been repelled ! 

“Effective recognition,” then, is obviously an expression 
with a very extensive range of meaning. It covers things 
important and unimportant, things significant and things 
insignificant. Assuming that the State, in the circumstances 
of our State, has a duty effectively to recognise, not merely 
religion, but the Church, I think it may perhaps be said 
that the recognition should not be too marked or ostentatious 
in minor matters. I admit that some amusement may be 
reaped from the irritation caused to the more irascible and 
less intelligent dissenters by the pettier privileges, such as 
that of bell-ringing once was, appertaining to a religious 
establishment. But I doubt if it is good policy to 
administer this provocation too frequently, and the safer 
and better course appears to be to extend the scope of those 
privileges as far as it is possible to do so beyond the ambit 
of the Established Church. Dissenters, after all, are men; 
and it requires but a little coaxing to induce them to 
participate in such vanities as wearing robes of office and 
taking part in processions. Few of them, I fancy, are so 
rigidly astricted to voluntary principles as to reject the 
proffered hospitality of Ceasar during the sittings of the 
General Assembly. While the seceder of fifty years ago 
shuddered at the oppression of the annuity tax, his successor 
of to-day is well content that a portion of the public funds 
should be devoted to the remuneration of army chaplains 
belonging to his denomination, as well as to teaching the 
shorter catechism in rate-aided and state-aided schools. 

Paulo majora canamus. The strongest possible mani- 
festation of effective recognition by the State would be the 
levying of some sort of tax. To this I see no objection in 
principle, but many objections in practice, one of the chief 
of these being the heavy burden already laid on the tax- 
payer's shoulders. In our more sanguine moments we 
may be able to persuade ourselves that if the Presbyterian 
form of Church Government were under a cloud, and the 
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anabaptists, or the independents, had got themselves 
established, we would cheerfully pay any modest contribution 
towards the stipends of their ministers that the State saw fit 
to require at our hands; but I am by no means clear about 
the matter; and I am perfectly certain that there is 
enough of the old Adam left in many of us to grumble 
loudly if our toll had to be paid to Rome—more especially 
if we had been reading the protestations of attachment to 
liberty of thought and speech which a certain class of 
Romish controversialist is sometimes pleased to attribute to 
his communion, On the whole, I doubt whether any sane 
person taking a broad and statesmanlike view of the 
question would be prepared to advocate the imposition 
of a tax for the support of religious ordinances. I hope 
I need not say on this topic that I most assuredly do not 
regard as money paid from the coffers of the State that 
remnant of her patrimony which the Church rescued from 
the turmoil of the Reformation, including therein the 
occasional prestations incumbent upon heritors. That Acts 
of Parliament have from time to time regulated the mode 
in which the fruits of her scanty endowments are to be in- 
gathered and enjoyed does not appear to me to detract 
from the importance of the fact that these endowments are 
emphatically the Church’s own. 

Between the extreme of taxation on the one hand and 
the extreme of entertaining at Holyrood on the other, there 
is a vast field in which effective recognition may be exercised. 
I know of no guiding principle, however, which dictates 
the proper methods of such exercise. That appears to me 
to be largely a matter of expediency, and the question 
will be ‘solved, in one way by one nation, and in another 
way by another. Yet we are still faced with one extremely 
formidable difficulty. We talk of the “effective recognition 
of the Church.” What do we mean by “the Church ?” 

The answer is obviously easy if, de facto, there is only 
one Church. It becomes more difficult if there are two 
churches, each denouncing the other as the synagogue of 
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Anti-Christ, and each loudly proclaiming its own infalli- 
bility. In such circumstances the State will probably con- 
sult its own convenience by following a well-known precedent 
and shouting with the largest crowd. Macaulay’s views as 
to the function of the State are in no very good odour at 
the present time, but I am disposed to think that, abstractly 
at all events, he was in the right of it when he said that 
to speak of essentially Protestant statesmanship was as 
absurd as to speak of essentially Protestant horsemanship 
or essentially Protestant cookery. In the realm of fact, 
however, the pure religious issue as between Roman and 
Protestant has perhaps never since 1560 been presented 
for solution, for the question has always been involved in 
civil complications, so that a particular form of government, 
or a particular dynasty, has for self-defence been obliged 
to associate itself with a particular religious faction. 

The situation I have just figured, however, is scarcely 
likely to arise now. At the present day the State, if it 
were to start with a clean slate, would be confronted on 
the one hand, no doubt, with a Church pressing its old 
claim to be the Church—and it is plain what an immense 
“pull” such a claim gives to a body that dares to put 
it forward—but on the other hand only with a number 
of religious bodies, each of which, while professing a decided 
preference for some form of church government or some 
corpus of doctrine more or less well-defined, is nevertheless 
not prepared to assert the contention that it, and it alone, 
to the exclusion of all others, is the true Church. Let us 
suppose that we are founding a new colony, the members 
of which are representative of the various forms of Christian 
belief familiar to us in this country. What are we to do 
in our new colony about an Established Church ? I suppose 
our solution would be something like concurrent recognition, 
though I have no idea how that would work out in practice. 
No one, I imagine, would advocate the selection of one 
religious denomination to be, so to speak, the favoured con- 
fidante of the State. If the selection were to be made 
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arbitrarily, it would be certainly resented ; but if it were 
ostensibly made on the score of conviction, it would raise a 
perfect storm of controversy, for the passions and prejudices 
(I dislike the use of the word ‘conscience ” in this connection) 
of the less favoured bodies would at once be up in arms, 
Regard would require to be paid to the views of the various 
sections of the community. A religious body numerically 
strong, or noisy enough to create the impression that it 
was numerically strong, could not be ignored. The device 
might be resorted to, if circumstances permitted, of having 
different Established Churches in different parts of the 
pew colony or kingdom. A corner of the vineyard which 
liked its religion hot and strong might have an establish- 
ment of ranters; another corner, where the “ moderates ” 
predominated, might have an establishment founded on the 
notorious model of Laodicea. Men are slow to profit by the 
lessons of experience, but in Scotland in the seventeenth 
century we surely went through enough tribulation to cure 
us of any disposition to thrust an unwelcome form of church 
government, with a correspondingly unwelcome 740s and 
atmosphere, upon an unwilling people. There are few 
chapters of the Scottish statute-book to which one can 
turn with greater satisfaction than the Seventh of the first 
Parliament of King Charles II., which declares that “there 
is no obligation upon this Kingdom, by Covenant, Treaties, 
or otherwise, to endeavour by arms a reformation of religion 
in the Kingdom of England, or to meddle with the public 
Government and administration of that Kingdom.” No 
fanatic would now seriously maintain that the State should 
assume the character of a proselytizer or crusader. 

I have asked you to suppose the case of a new colony 
with a view to pointing out the difficulty of prescribing 
any duty for the State in connection with a religious 
establishment. Need I add that the case of our own 
country is not the case of a new colony? It was a 
favourite fallacy of the liberationist dissenters in ventilat- 
ing their alleged “grievances” to speak as if the cases 
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were identical, and as if Parliament had singled out the 
Church of Scotland from a number of religious denomina- 
tions or sects for special favour. To speak thus is, of 
course, to ignore history and to ignore tradition; and 
tradition is the mainspring of all well-regulated existence, 
whether of the individual or of the community. Happy 
indeed is the country where a religious establishment has 
the sanction of hundreds of years behind it alike in prin- 
ciple and in practice, and where the Civil Magistrate has 
been discharging his function as explained in the West- 
minster Confession for centuries! I do not say that our 
present establishment is perfect, but I do say that, with all 
its faults, it has worked well, and I for one would be most 
reluctant to lay a finger on it for the sake of the remote 
contingency of conciliating persons who are apparently 
never so happy as when from the highest motives they are 
“ testifying,” and declining to be conciliated. 

I fear I have occupied a good deal of time in delivering 
what, after all, comes to little more than a panegyric on the 
status quo. I can only confess, by way of apology, that a 
panegyric on the status quo would, in ninety-nine cases out 
of a hundred, be the net result of any speculations of mine 
upon any topic whatever. 


CONSERVATION FOR THE CHURCH OF ITS 
PROPER PATRIMONY. 


I, 
Rey. M. P. JoHnsrTone, B.D., Fraserburgh. 


THE destination of the teinds as declared by the Scottish 
Parliament is one of the most tangible proofs on her 
material side of the continued identity of the Church 
through the Reformation era. Certain temporary provision 
was made until she should come into her proper patrimony, 
“which is the teinds.” The public opinion of those times 
can be only fitfully gathered. The Scottish Parliament— 
such as it was—was probably its most reliable expression, 
for the General Assembly—in those days a much more 
important body—can scarcely be cited as an unprejudiced 
witness. The main point, of course, is the unchallenged 
acknowledgment of the fact that the convulsion of the 
Reformation did not disjoin the Church from her patrimony 
as represented in the ancient teinds. 

It is unlikely that the present century will see as large 
an ecclesiastical event in Scotland as the Reformation, If 
this be so there is a strong presumption against any 
religious separation being effected between the Church and 
her property. Any movement in that direction will be 
socialistic and anarchical. And it cannot go far in these 
intellectually active times without making it apparent that 
the Church possesses a better title than can be advanced 
by the majority of the present holders of real property, 
No doubt the dissolution of the idea of proprietorship 
altogether may disendow the Church. But, short of that, 
one scarcely sees how the Church can be assailed and other 
owners left in possession of their property. 
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Such a reunion of the churches as seems practicable in 
the present day would be, compared with the Reformation, 
an insignificant event. Neither in its preliminary negotia- 
tion nor in its eventual consequences would it create, if we 
are to judge from the contemporary public temper, any 
profound stir or turmoil. ecclesiastical questions in these 
times do not, as a matter of fact, move the whole nation. 
History has shown us that something very large is needed 
to disturb the Church even on her material side. 

A fear has found expression in recent years that the 
Church may be so misguided as to surrender her patrimony 
voluntarily in the interests of peace. Many good men are 
using language leading logically to financial suicide. The 
benefits of union within reach are so wildly exaggerated, the 
degree of union attainable by so quixotic a policy is so 
little understood, that an irrational appeal to end all 
disputes by voluntary disendowment may by its continued 
reiteration carry even Churchmen off their feet. 

Tnto the competency of a trustee in any other sphere act- 
ing in such a fashion with his trust the present speaker can 
offer no opinion worth having. It is always easy to be 
generous with what is not one’s own; and one wonders 
sometimes how great a portion of their private property 
those who even suggest such a course are prepared to lay 
on the altar of union. I do not envy a place in that 
generation of Churchmen who, having carefully conserved 
their life interests and that portion of the Church’s goods 
which had fallen to them, proceed piously to alienate all 
the rest. 

Let us, however, waive for a little this question of 
moral competency and inquire how far financial considera- 
tions warrant the policy of Church denudation. We look 
at it first from the standpoint of expenditure and then 
from that of income. 

Few who have had anything to do with Church life and 
work during the last twenty years are unaware how greatly 
the working expenses of the Church have increased. In 
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no department has there been any diminution: nothing 
that the Church has to do has grown cheaper. Every 
development of her activities has necessitated the spend- 
ing of more money. Even gifts, such as those of the 
benevolent Scoto-American, have rather intensified than 
alleviated the situation. Many a congregation which has 
strained every ecclesiastical nerve to provide its half of the 
purchase price of an organ is to-day at its wits’ end to 
furnish an adequate salary for the organist, and the 
indigence of some congregations who have unwarily 
embarked on the venture is abject in the extreme. Over 
the whole Church, except perhaps in the cities, of which 
the speaker knows less, much effort is needed to pay 
the Church’s way. And it would in the circumstances 
assuredly be financial infatuation of the grossest kind if 
she were to relax her grasp on her modest and meagre 
endowments. Instead of parting with those she has, it 
would be her wisdom, if it were in her power, to acquire 
more. Many of her enterprises are stinted and stunted for 
want of them. 

Things might, of course, have been otherwise: it might 
have cost less instead of more to keep the ordinary 
machinery of the Church in good order. But the very 
reverse is the case. The necessities of Church activity 
have far outstripped any increase in the liberality of the 
Christian people. Other churches may not have felt it so 
much. We feel it, and it is owr endowments with which 
we are asked to part. 

An examination of the income of the Church leads to 
the same conclusion. That income is derived from much 
more varied sources than formerly. Often the sinews of 
her war have very little to do with the war, and the war is 
scarcely thought of at all when they are provided. Every 
expedient is resorted to to fill the churches’ coffers, because 
what is given intelligently and directly bears a less and less 
proportion every year to the whole. The Church is in a 
somewhat undignified and melancholy position. She is 
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forced to tread the most circuitous paths to provide herself 
with the needful funds. It may be questioned whether in 
such developments the world is not converting the Church. 
The head of the Salvation Army appears to have been 
recently disquieted by similar misgivings. He felt it 
necessary to say that the prayers of the Army kept the 
stream of money clean which flows into his coffers in such 
an ample flood. Perhaps it does. From a moral and 
spiritual standpoint the whole question calls for careful 
investigation. 

No doubt to many there seems nothing noteworthy in 
this departure. To some it will appear a proof of the 
laudable activity of the Church. There are those who 
regard scrupulosity as more dangerous to the Church than 
worldliness. 

But such considerations are somewhat beside the present 
point, which is the financial lesson of the phenomena under 
review. Even though we do not regard these new ex- 
pedients as the minute-guns of a ship, labouring heavily 
and in much distress, we can scarcely blind ourselves to the 
possibility that these varied means of raising money will 
lose their power when they lose their novelty. We have 
not had time as yet to test their permanence. They have 
recommended themselves hitherto mainly because they are 
new. They will not always be new. ‘Their novelty has 
hitherto been successful in surprising the people into giving. 
To say the least of it, they are unrelated to the work the 
Church has to do; they have no necessary connection with 
it: any association with it is purely artificial and is no real 
expression of the actual interest Christian people take in 
the maintenance and propagation of the faith. Church 
finance of this order is an inverted pyramid and may easily 
topple over. 

Yet it is in these circumstances that we hear, even 
amongst Churchmen, certain whisperings about surrendering 
our patrimony in the interests of union! 

It may, however, be said that a purely external and 
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material calamity is unable to do the Church any great 
harm in her own peculiar and essential province. If the 
blood of the martyrs is the seed of the Church, how can 
the loss of temporal possessions hinder good and successful 
work in the spiritual sphere ? 

This witness is true, but true, I take it, only of the whole 
Church Catholic. There is no indefectible promise to a 
local, a particular, or even a national Church. The letters 
to the seven churches in the Apocalypse should be enough 
to save us from a presumptuous error. 

History has shown us how, if the temperature of a Church 
be low, if her people are worldly, if her living theology lose 
any of the cardinal verities of the everlasting Gospel, a 
purely material calamity may be enough to destroy her. 
The candlestick may not be broken, but it will be removed 
to another place. The churches of North Africa were 
reduced to the lowest ebb of vitality by the heresies and 
schisms of the times, and were unable to withstand the 
sword of the Arabian prophet. These things are written 
for our learning, and it becomes us to lay to heart the wise 
advice of a foolish King: “ Let not him that girdeth on his 
harness boast himself as he that taketh it off.” 

We have another example of a Church in more recent 
times and nearer home threatened for a moment with com- 
plete disendowment—a Church better accustomed, perhaps, 
to the full strain of financial activity than the Church we 
serve. That Church recognized a staggering shock in the 
award of the House of Lords, and, if it had not been for 
the eventual interposition of the legislature, no one can 
be sure that the ultimate result might not have been 
disintegration and dissolution, And even though the worst 
had come to the worst with the United Free Church, the 
shock communicated to her would be as nothing to that 
which Disendowment would administer to us. In many 
respects she has a more vivid self-consciousness than we ; 
theologically she seems to be more homogeneous, and 
extremes of opinion within her pale are not so far apart. 
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Generally it may be safely said that churches are seldom 
in a condition to take the spoiling of their goods joyfully ; 
and as for the financial expediency of such a crisis in our 
times, he knows little of the condition of religion in our land 
who would not consider the present time as the very worst 
possible for so evil an experiment. 

In the atmosphere of abstract principle the whole ques- 
tion is beset with innumerable difficulties. It is so many 
centuries since the Church was able to express herself 
cecumenically that the various fragments have tended to 
become too autonomous. Each claims to be the special 
bearer of the Ark through the wilderness. This being so, 
it is surely becoming to resist every irreparable change 
which may even possibly disable the Church of Scotland 
from effectively accomplishing her important work. Ina 
certain twilight era of Israelitish history good men were 
much divided on a grave national question. At last it was 
agreed on all hands to suspend action until God should send 
them a prophet. In view of the ecclesiastical cross currents 
and entangled policies of the times, such a course in a 
modern form represents the furthest step the Church can 
wisely take, 


II. 
WILLIAM GEORGE Buack, EsqQ., GLAsGow. 


I reGRET I was unable to attend the Conference. The 
first question is, What is the Patrimony of the Church ? 
If the answer be limited to the teinds, it is, of course, 
the case that the Church of Scotland does not enjoy that 
patrimony. All it possesses is a scheme of stipends localled 
upon the teinds. Had the Church possessed the pre- 
Reformation teinds there would have been an arguable 
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ground for at least partial disendowment as a condition 
of re-union, on the plea that the teinds were not intended 
solely to provide stipends, but were also to supply funds 
for, inter alia, education and the relief of the poor. As 
things stand, however, any ecclesiastical benefit derivable 
from the teinds is limited to the supply of necessary 
stipends under the rigorous supervision of the civil 
authority. Iam, therefore, of opinion, that the conservation 
of the teinds as the proper patrimony of the Church of 
Scotland could be no bar to any reasonable scheme of 
re-union. Any misunderstanding that exists on the subject 
is due to an erroneous tradition as to the amount of the 
“ patrimony,” a tradition which must have descended from 
pre-Reformation times. It is highly desirable that the 
valuation of all teinds as contemplated by King Charles I. 
should be completed as speedily as possible. Until such a 
valuation is made, it is impossible to say what is the value 
of Scottish teinds. As to their legal character, they are not 
universal over Scotland in the sense that all lands are alike 
as regards the payment of tithe. Scottish teinds are not of 
fixed or equal proportions relatively to the rental of lands 
or their productiveness. In some parishes the teinds are 
exhausted ; in others they are not. There is, in short, no 
possibility of laying down any general proposition relative 
to teinds which will be at once adequate and easily 
intelligible, and it is little surprising that the state of the 
law being as it is, there should be much popular miscon- 
ception as to what the patrimony of the Church was, is, or 
might be. The parochial provision for the maintenance of 
the Church and manse may’ not be regarded as compre- 
hensible within the term patrimony, but I must add that 
so far as this parochial provision is concerned, I have always 
been of opinion that the abolition of ecclesiastical assess- 
ments (with a due regard to local circumstances for 
reasons which can be explained some other time) will 
be a necessary part of a scheme of re-union, At the 
request of the late Dr John Macleod of Govan, I framed 
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a Bill to provide for the creation of a central fund for 
the repair of churches and manses on a basis of termin- 
able assessments, which was introduced into the General 
Assembly in 1897 by Sir W. J. Menzies, and is printed 
in the Assembly’s Reports for 1898. 


NOTE TO PAGE 62. 


The following is an extract from “ THE PrEsENT Duty oF THE CHURCH 
OF SCOTLAND AND ITs Limits.” By Dr JoHN Mactzop. (Edin- 
burgh: Gardner Hitt, 1894.) 


1. The Church of Scotland is a part of the Church of God, which 1n 
His NAME claims “OBEDIENCE OF FAITH AMONG ALL THE NATIONS” 
(Romans i. 5, R.V.). 

2. The obedience referred to implies that a nation, on receiving the 
Gospel, should avail itself, through the official action of the State, of 
the services which the Church is divinely appointed to fulfil in the 
consecration of kings, in supplying the basis of a divine revelation for 
national laws, in consecrating through worship and service national 
life, and in providing instruction in those principles of Christian belief 
and morality which can alone secure the highest national good. 

3. The phrase “national recognition of religion” is often loosely 
used, and may cover much or little according to the sense put on it. 
What has to be maintained is that the State should in its official action, 
as both representing and controlling the national life, duly acknowledge, 
in the ways above set forth (while yet in no way unduly fettering), the 
Church of God. This is doubly important when there is such a wide- 
spread tendency to sacrifice the substance of national religion to the 
mere formal use of the phrase. 

4. The reception of the Gospel and the consequent recognition of the 
Church do not make it incumbent upon the State to maintain the 
Church by pecuniary support. The divine provision for the pecuniary 
maintenance of the Church lies in the tithes and free-will offerings of 
the faithful. A State Endowment is therefore not to be contended for 
as a principle of the same kind of obligation as that of a State Establish- 
ment. This notwithstanding, the obligation rests on a Christian State, 
in acknowledging the authority of the Church of God, to protect the 
Church in the possession and exercise of all her privileges, and also 
ate to facilitate, so far as possible, the fulfilment of her sacred 
work, 
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5. It follows that for the State to deprive the Church of God of 
property legitimately entrusted to her, whether in the form of Tithes 
or Free-will Offerings, for His service, and to alienate that property 
to any merely secular object, is a flagrant abuse of its power, and im- 
plies oppression of a sacrilegious character. 

6. In Scotland the “ obedience of Faith” above referred to has been 
rendered by the nation for centuries, and the Church of God has con- 
sequently been consistently acknowledged by the State, and has 
occupied its rightful place as the supreme instrument of national bless- 
ing and as the appropriate organ of the spiritual life of the nation. 

7. While it is the duty of the State to acknowledge, in the manner 
above set forth, the Church of God, it is equally the duty of the Church 
to take heed that her distinctive spiritual vocation is not in any vital 
degree compromised by her relations to the State. The Church, while 
fundamentally Catholic, is only incidentally national. She is free at 
all times to revise her relations to the State, or to withdraw from a 
position of local alliance. At the same time, so valuable is the enlarged 
opportunity of service offered to the Church by the official recognition 
of the nation, and so important a part of her work is the consecration 
of national as well as of family and individual life, that she ought never 
to be in haste to repudiate her State connection, or even to consent to 
its severance, until the remedies of patience and wise endeavour have 
been exhausted. 

8, The relations between the Church and the State were altered only 
in the sense of being more clearly defined at the time of the Ecclesias- 
tical Reformation in the sixteenth century. The Church being reformed 
and purified from various corruptions, presented herself anew to the 
nation as the Church of God, historically continuous from the day of 
Pentecost, but now, after a period of decay, revived and reformed. The 
State again explicitly acknowledged her claims, and “ratified and 
confirmed ” the Church, in the exercise throughout the realm of all her 
privileges, as the Church of God. 

9. The relationship thus existing between the Christian Scottish 
nation and the Church of God, as the recognised source of the highest 
national blessing and the organ of the spiritual life of the nation, in 
spite of various vicissitudes and some unimportant secessions, continued 
substantially unbroken until 1843. 
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